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The Influence of the Medical Department on 


Production 
By GEO. F. GREENLEAF, M.D.* 


Aside from any ethical or humanitarian consideration, 
the basic reason which impels a manufacturing industry 
to install a medical department in its plants is the conserva- 
tion of man-power. It is not so much the dearth in the 
actual number of workers that is of importance, but the 
maintenance of high per capita production, as this directly 
affects the cost of manufacture and the earning power of 
the individual. If a worker produces less than the maxi- 
mum of which he is capable, there is a two-fold loss; loss 
to him in earnings and loss to the manufacturer in increased 
cost and lessened quantity of production. It is evident that 
if a robust man be placed at work that could be done by a 
weakling, or conversely, if a defective worker be placed at 
a task beyond his capabilities, there is waste in both in- 
stances, and resulting underproduction. 

Evermore expensive and intricate machines are being used 
Are they set to run without care, 
at their utmost speed, regardless of the consequences to the 
machine; let it wear out, scrap it, and get a new one? On 
the contrary, each machine is set to run at such a pace as 
will secure its maximum output with the least wear and tear. 
It is carefully oiled and tended, guarded against mechanical 
injury, and minor repairs or adjustments made immediately, 
thus assuring the maximum ultimate output of each machine. 
What of the human machine, more delicate and intricate 
than any mechanical device, and absolutely essential to the 
operation of every factory. Successful manufacturers realize 
that each employee must not only put in a day at the factory, 
but must be put at such work, under such conditions, and 
pace, that he will reach his utmost in production and earning 
power, if the greatest production at the least cost is to be 
obtained. What a man does well, he enjoys doing, and at 
such a task reaches his greatest wage in money and content- 
ment, and the tenure of his job is longest. 

Efficient permanent personnel is the essential end result 
to the movement for the conservation of man-power. As an 
aid to this end there has been evolved a new sort of specialist, 


in the various industries. 


*Medical director, Illinois Glass Company, Alton, Il. 





His activities diverse and 
far reaching, and include all measures affecting the health 
and working ability of the employees. Under him, the 
medical department performs its various functions, linked 
intimately with the insurance, safety and employment de- 
partments. An analysis of all the activities of the medical 
department of an industry will reveal that they work to one 
common result: Maximum production per man, prevention 
of accidents; of sickness and inefficiency of employees, and 


the Indusirial Physician. are 


the upbuilding of the general health and ability of the in- 
dividual and of the group. 

One of the most important functions of the medical depart- 
ment is the physical examination of the employees. The 
first point of contact between the employees and the medical 
department is the physical examination of the applicants for 
work, Great care is taken to conduct this examination in 
such a manner as not to arouse the antagonism of the ap- 
plicant; but to establish a friendly relationship which will 
increase and continue through his employment; explaining 
to him that the object of his examination is not to pick out 
those perfect, for acceptance, but to exclude the individual 
with communicable diseases for the protection of those em- 
ployed, and to fit those with defects to the work for which 
they are best adapted. 

Applicants found to have remedial defects are aided and 
encouraged to have them corrected. Care is taken not to 
assign robust men. to jobs which could be handled by de- 
fectives } 

A certain percentage of easy jobs should be reserved, as 
far as possible, for those who have become disabled or infirm 
in the employ of the plant. No rigid rules for acceptance 
or rejection can well be laid down, and such working regu- 
lations as are established must be elastic enough to meet 
the changing conditions of supply and demand in the labor 
market. An intimate knowledge of every job in the plant 
is as essential to the examiner as his diagnostic ability, that 
he may intelligently aid in fitting the man to the proper job. 
Periodic examinations of all employees are made, as far as 
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possible, without interfering with the processes of manufac- 
ture. .This aids in keeping the medical department in- 
formed as to the health of the employees, and the effects the 
working conditions may have upon them. This is especially 
true of those in the more hazardous jobs, which must be 
studied, and the hazards obviated as much as possible. 
Elderly employees are also frequently examined, and their 
health and work guarded and regulated, to avoid, as much 
as possible, the occurence of sudden death, strokes of apop- 
lexy, etc., while at work in the plant. These instances are 
very distressing, and always cause considerable disturbance 
in the routine of the plant work; and can be very largely 
avoided if this class of workers is carefully supervised. 
The sanitary conditions of the plant have a very definite 
In- 
dustrial engineers are constantly pointing to the relationship 


bearing on the health and comfort of the employee. 
between industrial sanitation, and production. Unsanitary 
conditions about the plant increase the incidence of sick- 
ness and discontent among the employees; greater labor turn- 
From the 
viewpoint of the medical department, sanitary inspections 


over; and a perceptible slowing of production. 


are of equal importance with the physical examination. It 
is the constant aim of the medical staff to see that every un- 
sanitary condition is removed, as far as possible. To ac- 
this, the buildings, ventilation, 
lighting, temperature and humidity of the work-rooms, the 
installation of the proper toilets and bathing facilities, the 
removal of dangerous gases, and so forth, must be made 
perfect and kept so by frequent inspection. 

The prevention of the spread of epidemic diseases is also 
one of the duties of the medical department. This work is 
not limited to the more serious infections, such as typhoid, 
pneumonia, small-pox, and so forth, but also includes ordi- 
nary conditions frequently occurring among the working 
forces, usually referred to as a “bad cold,” “stiff neck,” “lum- 
bago,” and so forth. Such conditions, although not danger- 
ous to life, cause great loss in the efficiency of the working 
force; even though the loss of time is small in each individual 
case, the aggregate loss is large. 


complish cleanliness of 


A record of all sickness 
causing loss of time is kept and its occurrence in any 
department is the signal for immediate investigation, so that 
it may be determined whether or not the trouble is due to 
conditions in the factory or in the home, and energetic steps 
taken to correct them. It is only by ceaseless vigilance, and 
intelligent analysis of the morbidity statistics so gathered 
that the incidence and spread of diseases can be effectively 
controlled. 

Complete surgical care is given all injuries received at 
the plant. The greatest value of being equipped to deal 
efficiently with all accidents on the spot, is the prevention 
of infection. One of the greatest lessons learned from the 
war, is the startling value of shortening the time between 
injury and surgical treatment. 

Injuries of sufficient gravity to necessitate hospitalization 
are given emergency treatment, and taken to a local hospital 
where the treatment is continued under the supervision of 
the company surgeon. 

Less serious cases are treated and sent home, or returned 
to work adequately protected against further injury or in- 
fection. An enormous number of work hours, in the aggre- 


gate, are conserved in this manner in the course of a year. 

The knowledge that he will be adequately cared for in 
case of accident adds greatly to the confidence, loyalty, and 
efficiency of the worker. 

All occupational diseases are treated in their entirety. 
Careful and continuous observation of the hazardous jobs 
reduces their danger to a minimum; and if preventive 
measures will not entirely eliminate the occupational disease, 
the length of time for which a man may safely engage in the 
work is determined and his continuous service on such a 
job kept within safe limits. 

The extent to which the care of non-industrial diseases 
and injuries should be carried is still an open question. 
It is the policy of the Illinois Glass Company to see that 
their employees receive efficient medical care, with due regard 
to the rights of the medical profession at large, and the 
self-respect and free choice of the employees. Contact with 
sick employees is established and maintained by the visiting 
nurse, to the end that they may know that the Company is 
taking a friendly and helpful interest in them. 

All these things work to the material advantage of em- 
ployer and employee; and the result is an increase of output 
in proportion to personnel; reduced labor turnover; in- 
creased efficiency and additions to the productive years of the 
workers. 





Some Thermal Effects Observed 
in Chilled Glass 

The Optical Society of America recently published a brief 
reference to the results obtained by Arthur Q. Tool and C. 
G. Eichlin, of the Bureau of Standards, in an investigation 
to determine the cause of certain effects observed in chilled 
glass. 

Glass, cooled rapidly through the temperature range of the 
endothermic effect observed on heating it, shows, on reheat- 
ing, an exothermic effect also, which begins at a much lower 
temperature than the normal endothermic effect. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to determine whether this exothermic effect is due 
to the dissipation of the strains caused by the chilling, or to 
some molecular regrouping delayed by it. On certain as- 
sumptions the maximum effect to be expected, resulting from 
a stress relaxation, would differ not widely from the exother- 
mic effects observed. Certain phases of these effects, how- 
ever, indicate that this can scarcely be their whole cause. Not 
only the causes of the effects were investigated but also the 
manner in which the effects are modified by different methods 
of re-annealing the glass until it becomes normal again. 

A paper dealing with the investigation in detail is being 
prepared. 





Experimental Glass Manifolds 

J. B. Edwards, in the American Automobile Digest of 
December, 1921, describes the use of pyrex glass in various 
forms in connection with intensive studies of fuel behavior 
in manifolds for automobile engines. The well-proved heat, 
cold, and shock resisting qualities of pyrex glass lend them- 
selves peculiarly well to the experiments described and some 
interesting and valuable data -were obtained. 
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Pots Used in Optical Glass Manufacture 


By R. J. MONTGOMERY* and M. R. SCOTT+ 


The manufacture of optical glass in the United States 
called for the development of a new type of pot which 
took the form of a porcelain or semi-porcelain body made 
either by the old hand precess or by the casting process. 
This radical departure from the old fire clay type was 
of more importance than the method of manufacture, al- 








HAND METHOD OF MAKING PORCELAIN POT 


though there are certain advantages in the use of a cast 
pot, which will be referred to later. 

A brief historical sketch of the development of the 
porcelain pot is of interest. In 1917 when it became neces- 
sary to establish the manufacture of optical glass on a pro- 
duction basis as rapidly as possible, very little was known as 
to what kind of a pot was best suited to the special glasses 
to be made. Through the co-operation of the various pot 
manufacturers, we were able to secure some of practically 
all the pots on the market and these were tried with varying 
success. Apparently, the pots which will give about equal 
service when melting the ordinary soda lime glass or glass 
containing small amounts of lead, will not behave equally 
well with optical glasses and some stood out in sharp con- 
trast when these more corrosive glasses were melted. 

After considerable experimenting, it was found that two 
makes of pots were much better than the others and from 
that time on, real progress was made in glass making. 
Until these pots were discovered, most of the melts went for 
naught, as the utmost purity of chemicals and the utmost 
care in melting, stirring, etc., could not give good glass if 
the “pot attack” would go half way through the bottom or 
sides in a single melt. 

It might be of interest to state in passing, that the two 
firms making the pots which gave the best results are ones 
which pay considerable attention to the technical side of 
the subject and maintain laboratories for that purpose. 
The ones giving poorer results came from those firms who 
have paid less attention to this phase of the subject. 

As the glass making progressed, it became apparent that 


*Ceramic Engineer, Bausch & Lom» Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
+Ceramic Engineer, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





only the more common glasses could be melted in the two 
makes of pots we had selected. If the more corrosive glasses 
were to be made, a better pot would be necessary. Dr. 
A. V. Bleininger of the Bureau of Standards had been study- 
ing American pot clays and developed at the Bureau a 
porcelain pot' by the casting method which was a radical 
departure frcm the pots in use for the ordinary glasses. 

Paralleling this work was that done by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company in casting kaolin pots used at their 
plant in the manufacture of optical glass during the war 
period. The batch and method of casting the pots differed 
considerably from that used at the Bureau of Standards but 
the principles involved were the same. 

The work done at the Bausch & Lomb plant was based 
on the method and batches used by Dr. Bleininger and this 
new type of porcelain pot, either hand made or made by 
the casting process, has given much better results than the 








METHOD OF MAKING CAST PORCELAIN POTS, 
PLASTER MOLD OPEN 


SHOWING 


old fire clay pot and has made possible the manufacture 
of the more corrosive glasses so that we can now duplicate 
almost any glass which was previously imported. 
After this general survey we may consider the chemical 
and physical properties of the pots in some detail. 
I. THe Orptnary Fire Cray Por 
Without going into a discussion of the clays used, we know 
that the chemical composition of pot batches vary con- 
siderably. The following analyses of two raw pots are about 


the extremes. High Lew 
Silica Silica 

ai 8a ca Weck Rodents 74.05 60.05 

ROE. 523: ietitonsoatepee es 19.14 31.70 

ES Sie Str eae Caer be 1.66 2.91 

| AGNES EIR MR Pe deri ee fae 1.00 0.40 

Ce eas ba ean eh uaeeOrann 0.19 0.34 

WN 55s Bes dale oe ceee ate 0.32 0.50 

DEM ccaqllg pik od xinndes tute 0.44 0.44 

LAGS: Gi MNO Se cea KK 4.30 4.50 





101.10 100.84 


1J1, Amer. Cer. Soc., Special Pots for the Melting of Optical Glass, Vol. 
I, Be. f, @ 5. 
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There is considerable controversy as to the correct amount 
of silica to use. One firm in this country has secured patents 
for the addition of from 8 to 50 per cent fine ground silica 
to a pot batch to increase the silica content (U. S. Nos. 
1,278,164 and 1,217,956). Pots of the high silica type are 
widely used and it is claimed that they will not give stone in 
the glass, due to the ease of solution of the highly silicious 
pot in the glass. The opposite theory is that a high alumina 
pot is less liable to be attacked, owing to the formation of 
sillimanite, which in itself is highly refractory and resistant 
to glass attack. The objection is that pit holes will form in 
such a pot wall and allow particles of clay to float out into 














METHOD OF MAKING CAST PORCELAIN 
PLASTER MOLD READY FOR POURING 


POTS. SHOWING 
IN THE SLIP 


the glass, causing stone. 
soluble in the glass. 


These particles are not readily 


Which type of pot is best has not yet been determined to 
the satisfaction of all manufacturers. 

Physically, the pot is not so very dense. The porosity 
(water absorption) at the center of the bottom will be about 
20 per cent while that of the rim, which is exposed to the most 
intense heat, will be about 5 per cent. This open structure 
will allow the rather sudden temperature changes due to cold 
batch. variation in furnace temperature or taking the pot 
out for casting the glass as in the case of plate glass manu- 
facture. 

As was stated before, this type of pot including the ordi- 
nary extremes of composition was found to be unsatisfactory 


for optical glass and the porcelain type was developed. 


II. THe Hanp Mabe PorceLain Pot 

The pots made at the Bureau of Standards were produced 
almost entirely by the casting process, but we could hardly 
depend upon this untried method where the production of 
glass was at stake. We, therefore, used both the casting and 
hand built methods, using the same batches in some cases 
to obtain a comparison. 

The greatest change from the fire clay pot was to select 
kaolins, flint clays and ball clays of low iron content to 
replace the fire clay and to introduce 5 to 10 per cent of feld- 
spar which contains alkalies, to increase the density. The 
iron content was reduced from about 2.0 per cent to 0.7 per 
cent which gives a light gray pot shell instead of the typical 
dark brown or buff color of the ordinary pot. The feldspar 
increases the density of the pot as is best shown in table No. 
1 below, by a comparison of two hand made porcelain pots 
with two fire clay pots from different makers. 


TasLe No. 1 
Porcelain Pot Fire Clay Pot 
1 2 1 2 
Powesityy Rigs: ook ciceccccces 2.61 1.13 9.28 13.70 
Geen Aen Pere ene 2.39 is. Be BS 
eS eee 1.82 1.82 14.21 13.99 
NE oe 6.37 3:52 17.45 19.08 
Apparent Specific Gravity 
WE asec eee ne nee 2.08 2.15 2.33 Se 
A Ree 2.06 2.15 2.36 2.54 
EP ere 2.09 2.18 2.38 2.59 
NONE os vaca oss $.20 2.28 2.45 2.60 


The porcelain pot will have a greater degree of vitrification 
in the center of the bottom than the fire clay pot will have 
at the rim and after the preliminary burning all pots receive 
before filling in glass batch, there is not a great difference in 
density in different parts of the pot. The porcelain pot 
containing, roughly, 2.5 per cent alkali will not be as refrac- 
tory as the fire clay pot containing about 0.5 per cent alkali 
and will be much more brittle and liable to air check when 
taken from the furnace to cast, but it will stand a melting tem- 
perature of 2,580 to 2,600°F. and three or four trips to the 
casting table. In other words, the pot will answer the needs 
of the optical glass plant and would do very well in many 
glass plants where the pot is not removed from the furnace 
during its life. 

By reducing or eliminating feldspar in the batch and still 
using kaolins, flint clays and ball clays, a pot of more open 
structure and refractoriness may be obtained. This will 
equal the refractoriness of the fire clay pot but eliminates 
the high iron content which affects the color of the glass. 

The pot attack by the more corrosive glasses, those con- 
taining from 30 to 50 per cent barium oxide and from 50 to 
65 per cent lead oxide, seems to depend more on the density 
and uniformity of structure of the pot than on smali changes 
in chemical composition. These glasses are very fluid at 
temperatures and will often penetrate entirely 
through a pot having a porosity of 20 per cent before the melt 
is completed. 

III. 


In the casting process, the addition of sodium silicate and 
sodium carbonate in about equal amounts is necessary to 
give a slip containing about 20 per cent water, which will have 


melting 


Tue Cast PorcELAIN Pot 
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the required fluidity to pour. The amount used is about 
0.2 per cent of the dry weight of the clay. This increase in 
alkali content and compact structure obtained by the casting 
method of handling increases the density of the pot con- 
siderably and lowers its refractoriness somewhat. 

The following table lists determinations of porosity and 
apparent specific gravity made on a hand made and cast 
semi-porcelain pot of the same batch. 


TasLe No. 2 


Semi-Porcelain Pot Hand Made Pot Cast Pot 
Porosity App. Porosity App. 
Spec. Gr. Sp. Gr. 
WORD ksicscnk Mas bce 6.69 2.33 3.49 2.19 
ian wera nudecuse 13.78 2.43 6.98 ie | 
NN oo oi dine ve aicwspe 14.65 2.45 12.20 2.36 
OM okie bcos ds eons 18.80 2.49 13.82 2.36 


Fusion point determinations were not made but furnace 
results indicated a decided difference in refractoriness. The 
hand made pot will stand a furnace temperature of 2,600°F 
while the cast pot should not be used over 2,525°F. 

It will be noticed that the porosities given in Table No. 2 
for the semi-porcelain pot are higher than those given in 
Table No. 1 for the porcelain pot. The batches are quite 
different and used for different purposes. The cast por- 
celain pot which we find to be successful in the melting of 
the more corrosive glasses at temperatures up to 2,525°F 





will have a porosity varying from 3.0 per cent at the rim to7.5 
per cent at the bottom and an apparent specific gravity at 2.15 
at the rim to 2.29 at the bottom. The batches we have used 
have not been satisfactory for a furnace temperature of 2,580 
to 2,600°F. 

I understand that the Bureau of Standards use their cast 
pots at the higher temperatures without trouble but as our 
chief interest in the cast pot has been for density at the 
lower temperature, the more refractory batch has not been 
developed at our plant. 

We might draw the following conclusions: 

(1) For optical glass, the porcelain type of pot is better 
than the fire clay pot because of its increased density, uni- 
formity and low iron content. 

(2) In the porcelain pot, refractoriness is sacrificed to 
some extent to obtain increased density. 

(3) The cast porcelain pot is more dense and less re- 
fractory than the hand made pot of the same batch composi- 
tion. 

(4) Great care must be taken with cast pots to select 
a pot batch which will be refractory enough at the melting 
temperature desired and still be dense enough to withstand 
excessive attack from the glass. 

(5) The effect of chemical composition has not yet been 
fully established. 





Cleaning Producer Gas Without Washing’ 


Gas Equalizer and Soot Collector Devel- 
oped to Treat Gas from Bituminous Coal 


By JAMES H. 


Very little effective effort has been made to free the raw 
gas from dust, between the gas producer and the furnaces, 
and practically nothing has been done thoroughly to mix 


and equalize the gas from several producers. It is perfectly 
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Valve Handle 


FIG. 1—VERTICAL SECTION ILLUSTRATING GAS EQUALIZER 
AND SOOT COLLECTOR AND SHOWING FLOW OF GAS 


FROM PRODUCER TO DISTRBUTING MAIN 


* The Iron Age, April 6, 1922 
7 Superintendent Tube Works, “Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. 


MATHESON+ 


feasible, however, to clean raw producer gas and retain the 
sensible heat of the gas, in addition to saving the B.t.u. 
value of the tar and volatile hydrocarbon. This may be 
accomplished without additional operating cost. 
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SECTION ABOVE PRODUCERS AND PLAN 
PRODUCERS AND GAS COLLECTING PAS- 
THIS SHOWS LOCATIONS OF DAMPERS AND 

OF SOOT POCKETS 


FIG. 2—HORIZONTAL 
OF LAYOUT OF 
SAGES, 


Referring to the drawings, the several passages leading 
from the producers communicate near the bottom to the up- 
take, as shown in Fig. 1. In each passage is a damper of 


the usual form, by which any one of the producers may be 
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cut off temporarily from the soot collector. The downtake 
flue connects by means of a horizontal flue with the upper 
end of the uptake flue. From the downtake flue, gas flows 
across to a second vertical flue leading to the main flue, 
shown in Fig. 1 below the ground level. 

The lower portion of the uptake flue forms a soot pocket 
in which is a discharge opening closed by a valve actuated 
by rod as shown. The bottom of the flue is tapered toward 
this opening so that, when the valve is opened, the soot will 
flow readily into the inclined way and thence into the pit. 
A traveling bucket shown by dotted lines can be so located, 
when used, that the soot will flow directly into it. The lower 
end of the downtake flue forms a similar soot pocket. 

Each side passage has a soot pocket with bottom beveled 
toward the opening, which is closed by a hand-operated valve. 

The uptake flue and downtake flues are rectangular in 
cross section, to provide broad and flat surfaces against 
which the gas impinges as it passes through them, thus more 











FIG, 3—VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH UPTAKE FLUE, AT RIGHT 
ANGLES TO FIRST SECTION SHOWN 


readily separating the scot and dust from the gas and thor- 
oughly mixing the gas. When sufficient soot has collected 
in the pockets, the valves are opened so as to discharge the 
soot and dust from the pockets. By this construction the gas, 
when it reaches the main flue, is found comparatively free 
of soot, so that the cleaning of the main flue is obviated. 

In Fig. 4 a modification is illustrated, in which the main 
flue is above the ground. Otherwise the construction is the 
same. 

By constructing the soot collector in this manner, the gas 
of several producers is averaged and provides a uniform 
quality of gas at all times and, consequently, a much better 
quality of gas can be produced. For instance, when one 
producer of a series is making lean gas and another is 
making very rich gas, and the other producers are making 
a medium gas, the gas from the several producers becomes 
thoroughly mixed while traveling through the various flues, 
so that when it reaches the main flue it will be uniform in 
quality. 

Advantages of this installation include a saving of 20 
to 25 per cent of the fuel, increased product, improved qual- 
ity of product, saving in gas valves, less brick work and 


labor, less machine shop repairs, less labor in cleaning out 
soot at end of each week, more continuous operation of fur- 
naces and more contented workmen. 

In addition to the above, the dust recovered has consid- 
erable value, as it can be briquetted and burned under boilers 


or in furnaces, or it can be used for household purposes. 
The analysis of the soot and dust is as follows: 


OT Re er net ae 1.00 per cent 
Fe ae ete 0.77 per cent 
Volatile combustible matter ...... 0.18 per cent 
WE GOON ovo bc co nbtcactecres 78.71 per cent 
Fe aa tee Sper ee We oa oe 17.34 per cent 
MRM. ie cinx cou peetadetion bare 12.184 


The soot and dust recovered from one stationary producer, 
8 ft. inside diameter and 14 ft. high, equipped with a Chap- 
man mechanical agitator, gasifying 1,500 lb. of Westmore- 
land gas coal per hour, is approximately 4,600 lb. per week 
of 5% 24-hr. days, or in volume over 9 cu. yd. It is this 
soot and dust that made the furnaces and producers “sick.” 
The Reading Iron Company has cured this trouble by the 
above installation and, by a thorough mixing, prevented the 
existence of varying strata in the gas. 

Particular attention is drawn to the small diameter of 
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FIG. 4-MODIFICATION, WITH MAIN ABOVE GROUND 
INSTEAD OF BELOW THE SURFACE 


these producers, and to the large increase in gasification, 
after installing the Chapman agitators. By urging the pro- 
ducers, we can increase the gasification to 2,000 lb. of coal 
per hour, but do not advise it constantly. We have found 
it possible, by the use of the gas equalizer and soot collector, 
to eliminate one producer out of every four. 

The life of the furnaces will be very much prolonged, 
due to their steady working instead of frequent stopping 
and starting as formerly, to clean the mains, valves and 
checkerwork. The installation of the new equipment makes 
it possible to use a cheaper grade of coal. It will be noted 
by the illustrations that there is no complication, and the 
installation is not expensive. The application to a battery 
of three or more producers can be made very quickly. 

The Reading Iron Company is equipping all its producer 
gas plants with this arrangement. At the tube works, in 
No. 1 gas house, there are now installed complete and in 
operation, two gas equalizers and soot collectors, each con- 
nected to a battery of three producers. In No. 2 gas house 
there has been installed one equipment, connected to a battery 
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of four producers. In No. 3 gas house are two installations, 
each connected to a battery of four producers. 

At the Ninth Street rolling mills has been installed one 
gas equalizer and soot collector, connected to a battery of 
five producers. The balance of the rolling mills are to be 
equipped with similar apparatus as early as possible. 


This equipment of twenty-three 8 ft. inside diameter pro- 
ducers with Chapman agitators is supplying raw producer 
gas to sixteen large Siemens regenerative gas furnaces used 
in the manufacture of lap-welded and butt-welded wrought 
iron pipe and to rolling mill heating furnaces and galvan- 
izing plant. 











The Laboratory 


By J. B. KRAK 














Analysis of Scientific Glasses 


This group of glasses comprises chemical glassware and 
optical glass. In addition to the components of common 
glasses and lead glasses, chemical glassware may contain 
zinc oxide and boric acid; optical glass may contain these 
compounds and also barium oxide and phosphoric acid. 
Both groups often contain small amounts of arsenic. Anti- 
mony and manganese frequently occur in chemical glassware. 

In the analysis of the more complex glasses, it is preferable 
not to work through a series of separations with one portion 
of the sample, but to take several portions and isolate one, 
or groups of constituents by suitable methods. When this is 
done, procedures especially favorable for each constituent 
can be employed resulting in greater accuracy without in- 
creasing the time needed for a complete analysis. 

The following procedures include estimations of all ele- 
ments which may occur in the majority of chemical glasses 
now on the market. If a qualitative analysis shows the ab- 
sence of one or more components, the course is thereby 
shortened accordingly. 

For the estimation of silica, alumina, iron oxide, zinc 
oxide, lime and magnesia, it is necessary to first eliminate 
boric acid, if present. After the fusion of the sample with 
anhydrous sodium carbonate the fused mass is treated with 
hot water and hydrochloric acid, as described in the analysis 
of common glass. During the evaporation of the silica, add 
methyl alcohol saturated: with dry hydrochloric acid gas.’ 
Repeat the evaporation with this reagent until the boric 
acid is removed. 

The filtrate from the silica is heated and gassed with 
hydrogen sulphide to remove lead, arsenic and antimony, 
if present. The precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, and 
lead estimated as lead sulphate, as described in the analysis 
of lead glass. To the filtrate add a few grams of potassium 
chlorate, three grams of ammonium chloride and heat to 
boiling. Precipitate iron and aluminum with ammonia, dis- 
solve the precipitate in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitate, 
washing each time with 2% ammonium chloride solution. 
The filtrate from the hydroxides is acidified with formic 
acid, and gassed with hydrogen sulphide which precipitates 
zinc as sulphide. The filtrate from the zinc sulphide is 
evaporated to expel formic acid and any manganese present 
is precipitated with ammonium sulphide. In the filtrate 
calcium and magnesium are estimated as usual. 

EstIMATION OF Z1Nc.—Treat the zinc sulphide on the 





1Saturate pure methyl alcohol with dry hydrochloric acid gas. Distil on 
a water bath and use only the part which distils over between 66-80° C. 
Abcut % of the volume remains behind and is discarded. 


filter paper in a beaker with bromine-hydrochloric acid 
reagent (1 vol. acid to 5 vols. bromine water). Boil to drive 
off the bromine, dilute to 100 cc. and allow to cool. Add 
an excess of mercury thiocyanate solution, stir well, allow 
to stand in the cold for an hour and filter on a Gooch cru- 
cible. The precipitate is washed with water containing 20 
cc. of the reagent per liter, finally washed twice with small 
portions of cold water. Dry at 105° C. and weigh as zinc 
mercuric thiocyanate. 
Calculation: 
Weight of ZnHg (CNS), * 16.33 





== % ZnO. 
Weight of Sample 

MERCURY THIOCYANATE REAGENT.—Dissolve 27 grams 
of mercuric chloride and 30 grams of ammonium thiocyanate 
each in 500 cc. of water. Mix the solutions and filter before 
using. 

ESTIMATION OF MANGANESE.—Treat 3 grams of the 
sample with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids in a platinum 
crucible until the silica is completely volatilized as silicon 
tetrafluoride. Dissolve the residue in nitric acid and filter. 
Ignite the insoluble residue, fuse with potassium pyrosul- 
phate, and dissolve in nitric acid. Combine the nitric acid 
solutions, evaporate to dryness, take up with nitric acid and 
water and boil to expel any lower oxides of nitrogen. Add 
Y% gram of sodium bismuthate and then 5 cc. of 5% sodium 
nitrite solution. Boil and add 2 grams of sodium bismuthate. 
Filter, wash with 3% nitric acid and titrate the filtrate with 
N/20 sodium arsenic solution. 

Calculation : 

cc. As, O, sol. & MnO factor * 100 





= % MnO 
Weight of Sample 
If the quantity of manganese is very small, the colored 
solution should be transferred to a Nessler tube, diluted to 
volume and the color matched by addition of N/100 
permanganate to another Nessler tube containing 90 cc. of 
water and 10 cc. of 0.2% sodium chloride solution. 
EsTIMATIONS OF ARSENIC, ANTIMONY AND LEAD.—De- 
compose a 3 gram sample with about 30 cc. of 40% hydro- 
fluoric acid and an equal amount of nitric acid in a platinum 
crucible. Evaporate to dryness, fuse with soda and dissolve 
in hot water containing hydrochloric acid and %4 gram of 
potassium iodide, to reduce the arsenic acid. Gas with 
hydrogen sulphide and heat to boiling. Filter the precipitate 
and treat with hot sodium sulphide solution, which dissolves 
arsenic and antimony, leaving lead sulphide on the filter. 
Dissolve the latter in nitric acid and estimate as lead sul- 
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phate. The sodium sulphide solution is evaporated to dry- 
and the residue digested with hydrochloric acid and 


potassium chlorate. If 


ness, 


antimony is not present, estimate 
If arsenic and 


antimony are both present, add 10 grams of tartaric acid to 


arsenic directly as magnesium pyroarsenate. 


the solution, then ammonia in slight excess and 4 grams of 
with 
and after 15 minutes add an excess of ammonia. 


ammonium chloride. Add magnesia mixture stirring 
Filter on a 
Gooch crucible, wash with 3% ammonia and finally ence with 





4. Drawing the Pot of Molten Glass from the Mel 


ting Furnace. 
they are put into service, to give the clay 


or dipper, 


casting department. 


ammoniacal ammonium nitrate solution. Heat to a bright red 
heat, and weigh as magnesium pyroarsenate. 
Calculation: 
Weight of Mg, AsO, X 63.74 





= % As, O, 

Weight of Sample 
The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, gassed with 
hydrogen sulphide and the sulphide of antimony filtered on 
a Gooch crucible. Wash with small portions of water con- 
taining hydrogen sulphide, then with water. It is common 
practice at this juncture to wash with carbon tetrachloride 


The meiting pots must be treated in preheating arches for at least two days before 

its final hardness and to raise its temperature gradually to 1200 deg. F. 
of the pot into the melting furnace temperature of 2600 deg. F. will not have a detrimental effect. 

After the empty pot is placed in the furnace it is filled with a batch of raw materials mixed and ready for melting. 

traveling charging crane carrying a batch conveyor car (illustrated in the February issue, page 31), and equipped with an electrically controlled arm 

which is moved from door to door and projected into the furnace through a small opening in the tuile. 

the proper point the pot with its contents is withdrawn from the furnace by 


— 





to remove precipitated sulphur. Alcohol is now used, fol- 
lowed by ether and the precipitate dried. The Gooch cru- 
cible is placed in a large combustion tube and heated in a 
current of dry pure carbon dioxide gas at 130° C. The 
temperature is raised gradually to 300° C. The residue con- 
sists of pure antimony sulphide. 


Weight of SbS, « 85.68 


Calculation: 





% Sb, Os 


‘ Medera: Methods of Making|— 


A Series of Interior Views Pp 


By Ccurtesy of Allegheny Plate 


W eight of Sample 














MPLS 





so that the sudden introduction 
The filling is done by a 


After the melting has progressed to 
shown above, which conveys it to the 





means of a “goose neck” crane, 


EsTIMATION OF Boric Actp.—This method is based on 
the fact that boric acid reacts neutral to methyl orange, but 
is acid to phenolphthalein and may be titrated in the presence ~« 
of mannitol which prevents hydrolysis. If insufficient 
mannitol is present the color change takes place too soon. 
The endpoint is reached when further addition of mannitol 
produces no fading of the pink color. 








Reaction: H,BO, + NaOH = NaBO, + 2H,0 


Fuse 1 gram of the sample with 5 grams of soda, digest t 
the melt with hot water, add 5 grams of ammonium chloride 











y Plate 





MPL 
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and boil. Precipitate the silica by gassing with carbon 
dioxide. The liquid is boiled to drive off ammonia and 
filtered. Wash with dilute ammonium chloride solution. The 
filtrate contains the boric acid. Add 5 grams of sodium 
hydroxide, heat to decompose ammonium salts and concen- 
trate to 100 cc. Transfer to a 500 cc. flask, neutralize with 
hydrochloric acid, using methylorange as indicator and boil 
15 minutes beneath a reflux condenser to expel carbon 


Gas Producer Temperatures 
The temperature in a gas producer is highest at the bottom 
of the fire, and the thicker the fire the cooler the top. The 
temperature at the bottom should be as high as the fuel will 
stand without running too much risk of melting the ash. The 
melting point of the ash in all the good Pittsburgh gas coals 
is well above 2,500 deg. Fahr., and the melting point of the 


Plate Glass Illustrated : 


dioxide. When cool add phenolphthalein indicator and titrate ash in Illinois coals is about 300 deg. lower. The tempera- 








of a Successful Factory 


Glass Company, Glassmere, Peunsylvania 





Od 











5. Teeming and Rolling. The pot having been deposited on a small cable truck by the “goose-neck” crane, the metal is skimmed and the pot 
thoroughly cleaned. A teeming crane then lifts the pot from the small truck and conveys it to the casting table on which it is poured and rolled. 
Until a few years ago the teeming had to be done by hand, but eventually mechanical genius overcame all obstacles and now the pot is tilted in 
just the right fashion and the whole operation’ completed by ‘machinery. The temperature of the glass is about 1800 deg. F. when poured and about 
1600 deg. F. when it leaves the table. a 

After rolling, the roller is lifted up off the table and the plate of glas; mechanically pushed into the first annealing oven, situated. in line with, 
and behind the roller. All these operations are electrically controlled by the operator’ shown at the right of the picture above, who handles seven 
controls, performing nine distinct operations. 








with N/1 sodium hydroxide to a pink color. Add 1 gram of ture at the top of the firebed should be as low as will permit 
mannitol dissolved in hot water and complete the titration the gas to be conducted to the place of use without forming 
until the color remains in the presence of mannitol. objectionable tar deposits, and also as low as possible without 

Calculation: cc. N/1 NaOH X 3.49 — % BO, making the top too sticky and difficult to blow through. 


T , “6 ”? is « 
The alkalies are estimated as described in the analysis of pt a ane temperature of — Se 6 ae : fo 
common glasses. right, but i e gas 1s to pass through a water-cooled re- 


versing valve located some distance away 1,200 deg. would 
be better. A “hot top” destroys some of the richest gases and 
thus wastes fuel. More fuel is wasted in a producer from 
running with a hot top, i. e., over 1,300 deg., than from any 
other cause.—W. B. Chapman in Mechanical Engineering. 














The Bureau of Standards subcommittee on Classification 
and Nomenclature met on March 8, 1922, and adopted a 
system of classification and nomenclature for plate and 
window glass. 
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Well Men Make the Best Workers 


It is probably true that the immediate reaction of the 
average glass manufacturer to any suggestion concerning 
the establishment in his factory of organized methods of 
control over the health of his employees, is likely to be 
antagonistic. There exists a general tendency to classify such 
innovations along with many of the impractical schemes of 
so-called efficiency experts, as “dreams” or fads. It may be 
that the Illinois Glass Company, whose medical department 
it is that Dr. George F. Greenleaf had in mind when prepar- 
ing for the readers of this jourr.al the article presented on 
another page—it may be that in one sense they are dreamers; 
all great accomplishments have to be dreamed or imagined 
before they can be materialized. But we have never heard 
the great organization at Alton called faddists. On the con- 
trary, they are generally accredited with having maintained 
their position in the very front rank among the progressives 
of the industry, through the exercise of intelligence, alertness, 
common sense and uncommonly good judgment. When a 
body of men of this character considers it worth while to 
almagmate with its other activities, through a medical 
department, a system of health control for employees, it 
would seem to be time for the rest of us to give serious 
thought to the subject. 

As suggested by Dr. Greenleaf, concentration of intensive 
effort on the perfecting of mechanical inventions, which 
sometimes clip off here and there perhaps only a tiny fraction 
of the production cost, may have resulted in overlooking op- 
portunities for effecting equally important savings through 
the establishment of higher physical standards for workers, 
leading to the conservation of man-power and larger per 
capita production. Industrial executives have perhaps been 
so absorbed in things mechanical, they may have unwittingly 
neglected the human element. A very prominent engineer 
recently expressed the opinion that the greatest opportunities 
for industrial progress during the next ten years would occur 
and the most notable advances be made along lines of 
humanitarian engineering. 








Technical Consultation Service 


THE GLASS INDUSTRY invites its readers to refer to this depart- 
ment any problems with which they may be confronted te 
raw materials, glass technology, laboratory and factory practice. 
making no pretensions to the possession of unbounded knowledge or 
infallibility THE GLASS INDUSTRY is ready to assist its readers to 
the best of its ability in solving their problems. Readers who can 
offer better suggestions are invited to submit them, 

Answers to all questions will be made by mail as promptly as pos- 
sible. The sources of all inquiries will be held in strict confidence. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The publication office of THE GLass INDUSTRY 
has been moved to the 


Hudson Terminal Buildings 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 



































Question 25—Use of Arsenic with Selenium—Effect of Salt 
Cake on Viscosity—In your October 1921 issue, page 251, 
you state that arsenic changes selenium to the colorless oxide 
and in the November issue, page 260, it is stated that arsenic 
is always used when selenium is used as the decolorizer. Is 
it advisable to use arsenic with selenium, or nitrate of soda 
with selenium? 

Does the addition of salt cake to a soda carbonate of lime 
batch tend to increase fluidity thereby lowering viscosity or not? 

Answer.—Selenium can only be used successfully for glasses 
of a certain composition. The best results are obtained with 
potash-lime glass. Fairly good decolorizing effect is had with 
soda-lime glass, but selenium should not be used with glasses con- 
taining lead, since black_selenide of lead is likely to be formed. 

Although some glass makers use arsenic in connection with 
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selenium, the writer believes that nitrate of soda is preferable. 
Arsenic is used with success to reduce the pink color caused by 
an excess of selenium. 

In regard to your second inquiry, increased fluidity and lower 
viscosity are not a sufficient explanation of the beneficial effect of 
salt cake, when added to a soda ash batch. Glass made with 
soda ash alone has a tendency to develop “scum” and contains 
frequently numerous small stones and seeds. The reaction between 
soda ash, limestone and silica takes place at between 1,900° and 
2,200° F., but at these temperatures part of the sand remains sus- 
pended in the form of small white flakes of silica. At 2,375° F. 
the reaction with salt cake- takes place, causing a renewed evolu- 
tion of gas which sweeps along all the smaller gas bubbles and 
seeds. The silica held in suspension combines with the sodium 
oxide derived from the salt cake. Both actions tend to clear up 
the glass. At 2,500° F. the decomposition of salt cake is com- 
pleted. 1f the glass contains an excess of alkali there is a possi- 
bility of a new formation of small seeds, due to volatilization 
of alkali. 

It is evident that glass is more fluid and less viscous at a 
higher temperature, but these conditions cannot be said to be 
primarily responsible for the cleansing action of salt cake in a 
soda ash batch.—J. B. K. 





Question 26—Coloring Glass with Tellurium.—Would it be 
possible for you to furnish me with a formula for a red glass, 
such as used in automobile tail lamps, glass to be made in a 
day tank. I am particularly anxious to learn if it is possible 
to make such a glass with the use of tellurium as the coloring 
agent. I have been informed that several of the glass factories 
in the Eastern States are turning out a good, dense red glass 
with the use of tellurium. 


Answer.—We are informed that ruby glasses are now being 
made with tellurium alone and with tellurium and selenium 
together. The control of the color and the development of 
the color is done in very much the same manner as with 
selenium and the same basic compositions may probably be 
used as these two elements are very similar in their chemical 
behavior. However, producers of and dealers in tellurium 
inform us that if used commercially in the manufacture of 
glass it must be on a very limited scale as they are selling no 
tellurium to glass manufacturers. They are of the opinion 
that it is too expensive to use for the coloring of automobile 
lenses and similar glasses, though its use for such purposes 
may be developed later. One informant states that tellurium 
gives a better yellow than anything else but that the other 
bases produce satisfactory yellows at less cost. 

A search of the literature on the subject of tellurium in 
glass yielded only two references, namely: studies by P. 
Fenaroli of Milan, Italy, who investigated the coloring effect 
of tellurium in soda-lime glasses. It was observed that 
tellurium colors soda-lime glasses a deep red when reducing 
conditions prevail. When this is not the case, the glass 
remains colorless. Lead glasses cannot be colored with 
tellurium, for if such glasses are made under reducing condi- 
tions, black telluride of lead is formed. 

The author reports that good results were obtained when 
comparatively large amounts of tellurium were used. The 
finished product contained as much as 0.15% tellurium. 

The articles contain no indication as to the nature of the 
reducing substance used, neither are any batches reported. 

We are not in a position to furnish a formula for such a 
glass. As a matter of policy we must decline, except in special 
instances, to publish formule because it is felt that the 
printing in our columns of a formula involves a responsibility 
which we are unwilling to assume. Many factors, other than 
batch composition, enter into the manufacture of colored glass. 
Many a formula which has been a success under one set of 
conditions has been a failure under different circumstances 
and has been a source of financial loss. For this reason we 
prefer to confine our advice to methods rather than to specific 
directions which may vary under different conditions.—J. B. K. 





Work OF THE AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COM MITTEE.— 
A 32-page pamphlet published by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 29 West 39th street, New York, describes 
the aims of the committee, method of work, government and 
other co-operation, projects in hand and completed, information 
service, and many other matters relating to its activities. 
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A. S. T. M. Lime Specifications—A Correction 
To the Editor of Tue Grass INDusTrRY: 

I acknowledge receipt of the marked copy of THe Grass IN- 
pustry for April, 1922, which contains some reference on page 
76 to certain A. S. T, M. recommended specifications for quicklime 
and hydrated lime for use in the manufacture of glass. I wish 
to call: your attention to the fact that the statements therein are 
not strictly correct in that the specifications have not yet been 
adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials. As a 
matter of fact, they have not yet been submitted to the society. 
My understanding is that they have been prepared by our Com- 
mittee C-7 on Lime, the preparation being entirely in the charge 
of one of its sub-committees. I am not informed yet as to whether 
the specifications have been approved by the committee for sub- 
mission to the society at its annual meeting in June. 

I would appreciate it if you would make some suitable cor- 
rection of this statement in order that the position of the society 
in the matter may be entirely clear to your readers. 


C. L. Warwick, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
April 20, 1922. 
1315 Spruce Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 





American Machinery in Foreign Countries 
To the Editor of THe Grass INbustryY: 

There is truth in the letter of R. L. Frink in your April number, 
but my observations tell me that practically the same thing is 
true in this country. 

I sincerely believe that two-thirds of the glass failures in this 
country where machines are operated are due to the same reason 
as the failures in England. Too many of our small glass manu- 
facturers fail to realize that when they install machines the con- 
ditions change entirely throughout their operations. The glass 
batch must be different, they must have men who understand 
making molds, and men who understand machinery. . 

You can buy ever so fine an automobile, but without proper 
gasoline and correct adjustments, it will not function properly, 
but the big advantage with the auto is that you can, if anything 
goes wrong, take it to a service station, while this you cannot 
do with a glasshouse that goes wrong. 


“AUTOMATIC,” 
April 21, 1922. 
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THe MANUFACTURE OF OrticaL GLAss, By C. J. Peddle.. Ad- 
vance proof. Trans. Opt. Soc. Vol. XXIII (1921-1922) No. 2, 
Synopsis: The history of the manufacture of optical glass can 
he divided into four epochs, Guinand’s discovery of the stirring 
process in 1796, the work of Abbé and Schott circa 1882, and 
the development in England during the Great War being the out- 
standing features in this history. The method of manufacture 
is practically the same at the present time as in Guinand’s day, 
any improvement being one of degree rather than of kind. Thus 
the glass is melted in special pots and furnaces, stirred after 
iounding, and allowed to cool in situ. When cold it is broken 
up and examined. Defective glass is rejected, and the good 
glass is moulded into slabs, prisms or lenses, and finally annealed. 
Optical glass has to. conform to a rigorous specification. It 
must have certain specified optical constants, must be free from 
striae, bubble, strain and color, and must be durable. 

The manufacture of optical glass is based upon continuous 
research into the properties of glass. The effects of composi- 
tion upon density, refractive index, melting properties, durability, 
freedom from color, and devitrification tendencies, have to be 
studied upon a small scale, and the results translated into terms 
suitable for works practice. The whole manufacture indeed is 
research upon a manufacturing scale. 
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Recent Patents 


NEW INVENTIONS DESIGNED TO IMPROVE GLASS AND THE MEANS OF PRODUCING IT . 
Copies of the Patent Specifications mentioned below may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. Price 10c. each. 














Ware Steadier for Glassworking Machines.—U. S. 1,406,400. 
Feb. 14, 1922. James W. Lynch, of Alexandria, Ind., assignor 
to Lynch Glass Machinery Company, of Anderson, Ind. 

This invention relates to auto- 
matic and semi-automatic glass- 
working machines, particularly 
jar and bottle pressing and 
blowing machines, wherein 
partly formed or finished 
bottles are produced in a series 
of traveling molds. 

The objects of the invention 
are to prevent the article being 
formed from being pulled or 
thrown to either side or out of 
its proper position on the mold 
bottom upon opening the mold, 
and to steady the article in 
place in the open mold prior 
to its being removed or trans- 
ferred to another part of the machine, without distorting the 
shape of the article. 








Glass-Cutting Mechanism.—U. S. 1,407,736. Feb. 28, 1922. 
Harry S. Deputy, of Charleston, West Virginia, assignor to 
the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company, of Toledo, Ohio. 

This invention relates to 
the art of cutting sheet 
glass and has for its ob- 
ject to provide automatic 
means for scoring (or, as 
it is technically called, 
“cutting”’) sheets of glass 
automatically on a plural- ; 
ity of parallel lines as | 
the sheet of glass is fed past the cutter, and to provide 
means whereby the operator standing on one side of the 
machine may adjust a plurality of cutters transversely of the 
sheet, perpendicularly to the sheet, and with relation to each 
other from a single operative station. While the device is 
capable of use in any structure where means is provided 
for advancing the sheet of glass past a cutting station, it is 
more particularly useful in continuous sheet glass drawing 
machines and is preferably placed at the point, or near the 
point, where the sheet of glass issues from the lehr, though 
if desired it may be utilized for cutting or scoring the glass 
at any other suitable point. 








Glass Working Mechanism.—U. S. 1,408,000. Feb. 28, 1922. 
Noble W. Hartman, of Toledo, Ohio, assignor to General 
Electric Company, a corporation of New York. 

The invention relates 
to the working of glass, 
including the manufac- 
ture of articles of glass 
by blowing methods, and 
it comprises both certain 
novel methods of glass 
working and also novel 
mechanism and apparatus 
for this purpose. 

The inventor claims 
that among _ various 
practical advantages ob- 
tainable in connection 
with the invention are uniformity of .product and rapidity 
and cheapness of production—besides other well-known 
advantages of manufacture by entirely automatic machinery 
over manufacture involving the employment of skilled labor 
and the idiosyncrasies of the individual workman. 





Machine for the Manufacture of Glass Articles—U. 5S. 
1,408,939. March 7, 1922. Robert F. Hall, of Moseley, near 
Birmingham, England. 

This invention re- 
lates to improvements 
in machines for manu- 
facturing glass ar- 
ticles, and refers more 
particularly to the 
mounting and opera- 
tion of the knife which 
is used for cutting off 
the trailing glass from 
the bottom of the 
parison mold in a 
machine of the Owens 
or analogous type, 
such as that shown in 
the co-pending appli- 
cation 399,427, filed 





July 27, 1920. 


The object of the present invention is to so mount and 
operate the knife and its connections that irrespective of the 
above mentioned complex movement of the parison mold all 
the requisite movements of the knife are provided for, and 
that the knife can be maintained in the proper operative 
position relatively to the parison mold. 


Glass.—U. S. 1,408,145. Feb. 28, 1922—Eugene C. Sullivan 
and William Chittenden Taylor, of Corning, New York, 
assignors to Corning Glass Works, of Corning, New York. 

This invention relates to a glass, which, while especially 
suited for use in the fabrication of electric lamp bulbs, is 
capable of use for the fabrication of other articles. 

The object had in view is to obtain a soft leadless glass 
having desirable viscosity curve similar to that of lead glass 
long used in the fabrication of bulbs. 

Further objects are to obtain a glass having such a cox 
efficient of expansion as will permit the proper sealing in of 
platinum leading-in wires and having good stability and 
which will not devitrify under repeated heating in working. 
A sodium-silicate glass containing soda and silica alone in 
certain proportions has the desired properties as to softness, 
viscosity and expansion, but the stability of such a glass is 
poor, and the invention, therefore, contemplates means for 
increasing the stability of such a composition with as little 
detrimental disturbance as may be, of the other desired 
properties. 


—_—_— 


Glass-Plate Manufacture.—U. S. 1,407,036. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Albert A. Icenhour, of Arlington, Virginia, assignor to Vir- 
ginia Plate Glass Corporation, of Arlington, Virginia. 

This invention has relation to 
that class of methods in which the 
plate is drawn upwardly out of a 
molten mass of glass by means of 
a bait dipped into the glass and 
then slowly elevated; and the object 
of this invention, generally speak- 
ing, is to so improve this method 
as to reduce wastage from flaws 
and breakage to a minimum and to 
produce a sheet of glass ready for 
the market without further treat- 
ment other than the usual trimming 
and cutting up into sections; as 
more fully set forth in the specifi- 


cations accompanying the appli- 
cation. 
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Machine for Making Bottles, Etc.—U. S. 1,406,722. Feb. 14, 
1922, Harry M. Brown, of Brooklyn, ‘New York, assignor 
to Spring Stopper Company, of Brooklyn, New York. 


It may be stated, 
generally, with refer- 
ence to the machine 


illustrated, that it com- 
prises an intermittently- 
actuated rotatable table 
having mounted there- 
on a circumferentially- 
arranged series of 
molds; means for auto- 
matically closing the 
molds and for auto- 
matically opening them 
again after the forming and blowing operations have been 
performed; and a mandrel corresponding with each mold 
having threaded connection with the table which carries it, 
and provided with an extremity whch co-operates with the 
mold and has a thread corresponding in pitch with the 
threaded connection between the mandrel and the table which 
carries it; means for forcing the glass into the mold at the 
glass-charging station; means for forcing air into the mold 
at the blowing station; and local mechanisms for turning 
the mandrels, seriatim, to elevate them to the molding posi- 
tion at the molding station, and for turning the mandrels in 


the opposite direction to withdraw them at the blowing 
station. 








Gass. U. S. 1,411,134. March 28, 1922. William Chittenden 
Taylor, of Corning, New York, assignor to Corning Glass Works, 
of Corning. New York. / ; 

Manganese dioxide (MnO.) has been used for many years as 
a decolorizer for glass, or used in large quantities to color it 
amethyst red, or to cause it to absorb to a greater or less extent 
the visible light. The inventor claims he has discovered that 
by adding a suitable oxygen compound of chromium to a batch 
containing manganese dioxide, the color effect due to the dioxide 
can be intensified, so the amount of the latter necessary to obtain 
a given decclorization, or a given color, or a given absorption, 
can be much reduced, even to the extent of giving a glass opaque 
to the visible light with but a relatively small proportion of 
manganese. It has been found convenient to add the chromium 
oxygen compound in the form of _ potassium-dichromate 
(K.Cr,O;) and found that the intensifying effect exists whenever 
the potassipm-dichromate is used in quantities ranging from 4 
per cent to nearly 100 per cent of the manganese-dioxide, the 
maximum ‘intensifying effect being when 12 to 40 parts of the 
dichromate are used te 100 parts of the manganese. If the color- 
ing effect produced is due to chromium-sesquioxide (Cr.Os;) 
resulting from the decomposition of the dichromate in the furnace, 
these quantities of potassium-dichromate are equivalent in the 
one case to the use of 2 parts to 50 parts of such chromium 
oxygen compound, and in the other to the use of between 6 to 
20 parts of such chromium oxygen compound, to 100 parts of 
the manganese-dioxide. If the potassium-dichromate is used in 
quantities in excess of that above given there is a tendency to 
impart an amber and in still greater quantities a greenish color 
to the glass. As illustrating the scope of this invention the 
following is given: 

By using 1/100th of 1 per cent of potassium-dichromate and 
1/100th of 1 per cent of manganese-dioxide a decolorizing effect 
is produced equal to that produced by 10 times that quantity of 
manganese-dioxide if used without the dichromate. 

A further example is given by the following batch formula 
giving a glass which is absolutely opaque to the visible light in 
plates 2 mm thick while having a considerable infra-red transmis- 
sion: 


Glass A. 
OE BIR. ino o soins cana Gags ss tien sence eendraneeseegesaem 46% 
Pe ED 5 65 Sis Foie cecal ncn weds Soe os eegn ene 33% 
EC 5. ado itn 0S Soa bok peo eevee were nes caters 14% 


MnO, (manganese dioxide) ............cccceseccescevecees 6% 
K.Cr,0, (potassium dichromate) 


This glass without the chromate is appreciably transparent, 
not only to blue but also to red light, and to obtain without the 


chromates the same red absorption the manganese-dioxide content 
would have to be increased several fold. 

Another example of batch formula giving a glass in which 
chromate can be used to advantage to produce a dark red where 
without it many times as much manganese will be required is the 
following: 


Glass B. 
Ce A) Ee eee ee OP aS Ph PI Ret ieee ee 70% 
EN acne oriloe sre sles opines a yea 4 Wieie eeinia ees asa aloe bl 7VY9%o 
DN IE iin e oceanic 3s 08 op ede sad atin Rees 20149 
MinsO,. Graanibanese, GIO Kies oni. 50.605 6 5e sido bs cies ere dieses 14% 
K.Cr,0,. Cootasain Giciromate) 0.5 <5 5. oe ice coea se eese I% 


Other examples of batch formule falling within this invention 
are as follows: 
c D E F 


NN MMM 5 2 bdo o pacicicirse mOe Gaal eens 49% 49% 48% 497 


PI CURE) oso 2n5 ow digests aiays + see eta See 36 36 36 36 
Oe nS) aaa See me an EE a 15 15 15 15 
MnO, (manganese dioxide) ........... TS... 395 1 1/100 


K.Cr.O, (potassium dichromate) ...... 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/100 


This application is filed as a continuation in part of my prior 
application 430393, filed December 13, 1920. 





Means for Filling Glass-Melting Tanks.—U. S. 1,409,716. 
March 14, 1922. Seth B. Henshaw, of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, assignor to the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company, 
of Toledo, Ohio. 

This invention relates 
to the art of glass mak- 
ing, and is concerned 
particularly with a de- 
vice for easily and ex- 
peditiously filling a 
glass melting tank with 
cullet, when the furnace 
is first started in opera- 
tion, or when the fur- 
nace or tank is being 
refilled after having 
been closed down and 
emptied for repairs or 
other reasons. 

An object of the invention is to provide a device which 


is readily attached to any furnace, and easily removable so 
that a single filling device will suffice for a battery of furnaces 
or melting tanks, as it is extremely unlikely that its use would 
be required with more than one tank of a battery at a time. 

A further object is to provide a closure means for the 
tank, cooperating with the filling device to close the tank 
opening and retain as much heat as possible therein while 
the filling device is not in operation and be automatically 


moved to uncover the filling opening when the filling device 
is moved up to discharging position. 














Valuable Patent Data Available—Records of the actual 
numbers of patents, arranged according to United States 
Patent Office classifications and sub-classifications and cover- 
ing the whole field of chemistry and metallurgy have been 
obtained by the technology department of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Library states that about two 
hundred thousand patents are covered, including nearly 4,000 
on glass 8,444 on liquid fuel and gas burners, 146 on plastic 
compositions including glazes, enamels, etc., and other classes 
of interest to glass and pottery investigators. By bringing 
this data on glass and other subjects to the very doors of 


the interested industries the Library is rendering a valuable 
service. 





Object to Revival of Patent Convention with Germany.— 
Widespread criticism of the Senate’s action in authorizing 
the President to revive the patent convention entered into 
with Germany in 1909, has been heard, particularly from the 
synthetic chemical industries. The convention provides that 


if the United States should amend its patent laws by the 
insertion of a clause requiring all patents to be worked within 


a limited time after being granted, the law would not apply 
to patents originated in Germany. 


»’ 
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Glass Factory Equipment and Supplies 


THE GLASS INDUSTRY will be glad to publish descriptions of new and useful devices, machinery and supplies of interest to the glass 
manufacturing trade. Most of the information printed in this department comes direct from the manufacturers of the products described. 








New Reversing Valve 


A new water-cooled air and gas reversing valve, of simple 
construction, compact, and said by the manufacturers to be 
easily operated and low in cost has been brought out by the 
W. R. Miller Company, Boggs avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., en- 
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MILLER WATER-COOLED AIR AND GAS REVERSING VALVE 


gineers and contractors for gas producers, coal and batch 
handling plants, etc. 

As shown on the blue prints from which the illustrations 
are taken, the flapper and wall plates and bottom seal are of 
welded steel arranged for a water cooling system, though 
the bottom seal, if preferred, may consist of a casting with 
air circulation. Large valves are operated by motors, small 
ones by hand-operated rigging. 

There is no burning out through the valve, this being done 
through a by-pass direct to stack (not shown on sketch). It is 
claimed that because of the absolute seal effected, no gas passes 
to the stack while valve is being reversed. The sketch illustrates 
a 27-in. valve. The water supply and discharge is not shown but 
has been incorporated in the patent application. ; 





Maine Feldspar for Glass 


Standard grades of feldspar for use in glass, which the pro- 
ducers state analyze exceptionally free from iron and other im- 
purities, are being offered to the trade by the J. W. Cummings 
Feldspar Company, Bath, Me. The spar comes from the com- 
pany’s own properties which, they state, are extensive enough to 
assure a uniform run of the material for many years to come. 
The Cummings mill was established by J. W. Cummings, who 
for 25 years has been connected with the feldspar industry in 
various parts of the country. 

The plant has a production capacity of about two carloads a 
day. It is designed on the “straight-line” principle, the crude 
material entering at one end of the mill and the finished product 
being delivered at the other erd directly into freight cars. It is 
said to be the largest and most modern feldspar plant in New 
England. J. W. Cummings is president and general manager of 
the company, and D. T. Dougherty is vice-president and secretary. 





Glass Grinding and Polishing Machinery.—A catalog of 
machinery and apparatus made by Hansen, Sommer & Maca, Inc., 
677 West 16th street, Chicago, Ill., for glass grinding, polishing, 
drilling, etc., including portable electric mitering and beveling 


machines, steel silvering tables and water distilling outfits. The 
company carries in stock roughing plates, smoothing stones, wood 





CO, Recording Equipment.—Bulletin 112, Uehling Instru- 
ment Company, Paterson, N. J., describing instruments for 
guiding the engineer and fireman in reducing the waste of fuel 
up the chimney. Particular attention is called to the recently 
developed “Pyro-porus” filter, an exclusive Uehling feature, which 
is claimed to be very efficient in keeping the gas sampling lines 
clean, Other noteworthy features are the separate recorder for 
the engineer’s office and indicator for the boiler front continuous 
(not intermittent) chart record and dry method of absorption. 





Glass Grinding, Beveling and Polishing Machinery.—Catalog 
No. 5. Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 162 North Mayo street, 
Chicago, Ill. Illustrates and describes Lange old and new types of 
roughing and emery mills, smoothing frames, white wheel polishers 
with automatic pumice feeder, buffing and scratch wheels, low 
white wheel polisher, upright smoother, upright frame for mitre 
cutting, upright edging machines, combination finger grip and drill- 
ing machine, arm polishers, Lange automatic surface re-polishing 
machine, copper water stills for mirror manufacturers, steel 
silvering tables, roughing plates, abrasive mixers and other ma- 
chines and accessories for the modern glass working factory. The 
foreword of the catalog calls attention to the fact that the Lange 
concern was established in 1882 and their equipment is known 
and used extensively in glass factories throughout the world. It 
is also noted that the company carries a complete stock of high- 
grade materials and supplies used in the glass beveling and silver- 
ing industry. 





Fourteenth Pyrometer Catalog.—Wilson-Maeulen Company, 
Inc., 385 Concord avenue, New York. A handsome catalog with 
cover decorated in gold, and containing exceptionally good illus- 
trations with descriptions of the company’s principal products 
including various models of the Tapalog multi-record, multi-color 
pyrometer recorder, high resistance Monopivot pyrometers, 
double pivot indicators, dust and fume-proof pyrometer switches, 
pyods (thermocouples), platinum-rhodium thermocouples and 
refractory protection tubes, resistance bulb electric thermometers 
and other heat measuring instruments and accessories. Part of 
the space is devoted to a description of the moving system of the 
Monopivot high-resistance pyrometer for withstanding plant 
vibration, to a discussion of cold junctions and cold junction wir- 
ing, and to diagrams for connecting indicator, switch and multi- 
records Tapalog to a number of thermocouples so that indicator 
and recorder readings are independent of each other though only 
one couple be used at each point where temperatures are desired. 





Financing an Enterprise. A manual of information and sug- 
gestion. By Hugh R. Conyngton. In 3 volumes. Fifth edition; 
cloth binding. Size 834x6 inches; 651 pages. Published by 
The Ronald Press Company. Price, $7 
These volumes have been written with the object of conveying 

to the business man, the inventor or to anyone desirous of under- 
taking a new business venture the information necessary to suc- 
cessfully launch the enterprise. The way is pointed out how to 
obtain the funds needed, how to deal with the promoter and the 
capitalist and what should be known to protect the organizer’s 
interests. Volume I gives a general survey of the problems 
involved in starting an enterprise; volume II deals with organi- 
zation and capitalization; volume III discusses the financing. 
They contain a wealth of information, expressed in-a clear and 
practical way, illustrated with examples from actual life and 
citing the experiences of a number of well known corporations 
during the first years of their existence. The author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a subject reputed to be dry and technical 
in a style which makes the reading an entertainment rather than 
an effort. 
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How the Senate Tariff Bill Will Affect Glass 


The revisions made in the Fordney tariff bill in items 
covering glass, glassware and materials used by the glass 
trade, by the Senate Finance Committee and reported out 
of committee on April 11, are shown below. A comparison 
of the rates proposed by the House bill, the Senate bill and 
the rates now in force is made in tabular form. 

The Senate Finance Committee rejected the American 
valuation plan embodied in the House bill and substituted 
therefor a provision giving the President authority to offset 
unfair competition and dumping of foreign goods, by modify- 
ing tariff rates to the extent of 50 per cent upward or down- 
ward, to prohibit importations or impose penalty duties in 
the event of unfair competition occurring, to change the basis 
for assessment of duties from the foreign value to the 
domestic value, when the foreign value is uncertain, and to 
protect the United States from discriminatory tariffs imposed 
by other countries by imposing additional duties on, or pro- 
hibiting all importations from such countries. 

The Fordney bill was passed by the House last July. 
Advocates of the American valuation plan announce that 
they will continue to fight for it, and it is probable that a long 
discussion will ensue over that and other features before the 
final vote is taken on the Senate measure. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States announces 
that it is in favor of a flexible tariff as proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee, but advocates a new tariff adjust- 
ment board to administer it, instead of including this new duty 
in the work of the present Tariff Commission. 


SCHEDULE 1. 
Chemicals, Oils and Paints 





House House Underwcod 
Bill Bill Law 
ek OO OS onic ch eecocduséandes 1%c. 2c. Mc. 
Arsenious acid (Ib.)......... cece eens 9 25% Free 
Aluminum hydroxide (Ib.)............ lc. 15% 
Antimony oxide (Ib.)..... me leeae 4.25% 2c. 15% 
Barium carbonate (Ib.).. 1c. ie. 15% 
Polishing powders (%)..... ae 25 25 15 
Cobalt salts and cpds. (%)......+..++. 30 25 15 
Lead pigments— 
LIGNIN. cower cn hs Ons ddeeb en 2u%ec. 2%c. 25% 
NE i cite sic ye cduseneded 2c. 2%c 25% 
Ye eS eae 1%c. 1%c, 10% 
Potassium carbonate (lb.)............. Mc. 25% Free 
Potassium nitrate (Ib.)............-5+ Ic. 25% $7 ton 
Sodium carbonate (Ib.)..........se006 Ye. Ye. Free 
Sod atrate (PA) 6 os icc ccc cctwedcis 3c. 3c. Ye. 


SCHEDULE 2. 
Earths, Earthenware and Glassware. 
Firebrick, unglazed: 


Under 10 Ibs. each (%).........0.. 15 10 10 
Omer 16: Ts. abe (Bo oes cic ccnccs 25 17 10 
Firebrick, glazed: 

Under 10 Ibs. each (10%).......... 30 20 15 
Over 10 Ibs. each (%).....-.ce.eee 35 20 15 
Limestone, crushed (cwt.)..........++ Se. Se. Free 
Se SEL daveca pokes 'stnen<bieueess 10c. 10c. 5% 
Peerates. Tee Gewt.). o:<.<.9:0.0:0:.0:2. ¢0:0:08:0 12¢. 12c. 5% 
Pumice stone, mfrd. (cwt.)........... 55c. 55c. Yc. lb, 
TS 2 eee eee $2.50 $2.50 $1.25 
Rg ANE E Perea $4.50 $4.00 Free 
PI, CUD 0d. 5'6 w'g-0'05 4 oe swicesieed $5.60 $5.00 $1.50 
ca SS Re eo err Ye. Kc. Free 

Tale manufactures (%)........2se008 35 25 20 
Glass bottles, over 1 pint (Ib.)........ Ic, le. 30% 
Glass bottles, %-1 pint (Ib.).......... 1%ec. 1%c. 30% 
Glass bottles, under % pint (glass).. 50c. 50c. 30% 
Table glassware OO I ee a 65 40 45 
Cylinder, crown and sheet glass; un- 
polished: 

Under 150 sq. in. (Ib.)...........4 1\c. 1%c. Ke. 

ee eS ee ee 1c. 1c. le. 

SB4-720 80... CIR) i ccc ccccccereccs 2%ec. 2%c. 1l%c. 

pp ee, 8 er ee 2U%e. 2K%c. 1Y’%c. 

864-1,200 sq. in. (Ib.)..........+0- Mec. 3\c. 1%c. 

1,200-2,400 eS = eee 3c. 3c. 1%ce. 

ear S400 OB. Mt. GR) c descr cence 4c, 4c. 2c. 
Cylinder, crown and sheet glass, pol- 

ished: 

Under 384 sq. in. (sq. ft.).......... 4c. Sc. 3c. 

384-720 sq. in. (sq. ft.)............ 6c. 6c. 4c. 

ee ae OS 2 ae 12¢. 12c. 7c. 

Over 1,440 sq. in. (sq. ft.)......... 15c. 15c. 10c. 
Rough ghee glass: 

Under 384 sq, in. (sq. ft.)......... lc. He Ac, 

Over 384 eq. in. (9g. ft.)......ccece 1Y%e. 1%. 1 


House House Underwcod 
Bill Bill w 

Cast polish plate glass: 

Under 384 sq. in. (sq. ft.)........- 12%. 11c. 6c. 

Pe ee Se eee * eee 15c. 12%c. 8c. 

ee See Ok Oe, TE, Bes ew iccwsee 17%c. 20c. 12c. 
Wire netting plate glass: 

Under 384 sq. in. (sa. re 15c. 12¢. 6c. 

SRR ae OE, Mh, GHG. Tid s conc tkces 17%’. 15c. 8c, 

Geet F720. 06; M. Goes B.)i..<...2ccee 20c. 25c. 12¢. 
Silvered plate glass: 

144-384 sq. in. (sq. ft.).......... ‘ 13%. Ile. 7c. 

384-720 sq. in. (sq. ft.)......-..+6- 16c. 13c. 9c. 

ee eae a aS eee 21c. 22u%c. 13c 
Spectacles, eye glasses: 

Under 65c. dozen (doz.)............ 20c.+-15%- 20c.+15% 35% 

65c.-$2.50 dozen (doz.)...........0. 60c.+20% 60c.+20% 35% 

Over $2.50 Gotan CF) .0c secs ccccces 40 40 35 
Glass lenses: 

Unground edges (%)......0.cccc00. 60 40 5 

Ground edges (dcz. pairs).......... 10c.+-55% 10c.4+35% 25% 
Magic lantern strips (%)........+.+. 55 35 2 
Optical glass (%).......sssssceseeees 55 35 Free 
Surveying instruments, telescopes, mi- 

croscopes, photographic lens (%).... 55 35 25 
Opera and field glasses (%).......... 55 35 35 
Stained glass windows (ay. Ie pe 60 30 30 
Other glass manufactures (%)........ 60 30 30 
Ceramic colors, ground (%).......... 30 23 15 
Ceramic colors, other forms (%)...... 40 35 15 
eS OS 2 errr 40 35 30 
CE MN nc ccine Gud cic ddeeacea $1.75 $2.00 $1.50 
cp eS oe eer ee 60 40 30 


Sundries. 
SCHEDULE 14. 
Cork stoppers, over 3% inch diam- 


SN SE iin kéns obey Soa ewtheds aes 20c. 20c, 12¢. 
Same, artificial or compcsition (lb.)... 10c. 10c. 15¢. 
Cork, stopper, under 3% inch (Ib.)..... 25c. 25c. 15c. 
Same, artificial (ID.)......cccscscecss 12%c. 12%4c. 3c. 
pe eS Ee ee eer ee 6-10c. 6-10c. 3c. 
Cork manufactures (%)............2. 20 25 30 
Emery, abrasive grains, artificial manu- 

oe eS ee ae ere Ic, le. Ic. 
Emery manufactures (%)..........05 25 25 20 


All thermostatic bottles, carafes, etc., 
finished or unfinished; capacity one 


Ee SS ee ern ee 20c.+50% 10c.+30% 
Same, more than one pint.......... 40c.+50%  20c.+30% 
ee Ge | reer 60 35 


All raw or unmanufactured articles not 


enumerated or provided for (%).... 10 10 10 
All articles manufactured in whole or 
ee es Ra re 20 20 15 
FREE LIST. 
ape Peer ree Free Free Free 
Cobalt and cobalt ore...........+.+44 Free Free Free 
CIO: OR) MUTI, kc on.t is vaeee ses vass Free Free Free 


Metallic mineral substances, crude and 
metals unwrought, not specifically 


SIN: MET iris a: aca eRe re eee oe Free Free 10% ad v. 
Glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, un- 
*set, miners’ diamonds..............- Free Free Free 
Emery ore and corundum............. Free Free Free 
Limestcne rock, asphalt, asphaltum and 
ESR OTE OES PE ae Free Free Free 


Bie Crm e dere Free $.01 per Ib. 
on manga- 


nese therein Free 
Minerals, crude, not advanced in value 
refining or other process, not spec- 
ifically provided for........0....00% Free Free Free 
Decalcomaria paper, not printed...... Free $.05 per Ib. $.15 lb. 
Selenium and salts Of.........0.se0% Free Free Free 
Sodium: Nitrate, sulphate, crude or salt 
cake and nitre cake.............+++ Free Free Free 
Sulphur in any form, sulphur ore con- 
taining 25% of sulphur pnihatn Onaees Free Free Free 
Uranium, oxide and salts of.......... Free Free Free 





The Fourcault Machine in Italy 


According to an article’ published in Le Verre, a short time 
ago, the promoters of the Fourcault process are making rapid 
progress in disposing of the manufacturing rights in various 
countries and in organizing factories to install machines. A 
translation of the article, made for THe Grass INpUSTRY 
follows: 

The Soceita Vetraria E. Ponzoni & Co., an old established 
firm with glass works at Milan, has obtained the exclusive 
rights for Italy and its colonies for the exploitation of the 





1Le Verre, Vol. II. No. 2, page 36. 
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mechanical process of drawing sheet glass, known to the 
industry under the name of the Fourcault process.’ 

The Italian company has decided to install at once six ma- 
chines, on the existing tank of its Milan factory. The machines 
will be of different sizes, in order to supply the needs of 
the Italian consumers. One of the machines will produce 
sheet glass of a width of 1% meters (4 ft. 11 in.). The ma- 
chinery is under construction at the “Ateliers Hanrez, Mon- 
ceau-sur-Sambre.” They will be delivered in a few months. 

Negotiations for the possession of the patent rights of the 
process have been conducted at Brussels. The Italian inter- 
ests were represented by Mr. Eugenio Ponzoni, and Mr. 
Franco Brini his associate, both of Milan. The Colonial and 
Foreign Glass Industries Company of London, holders of the 
Fourcault patents in the majority of the countries of the 
world, was represented by the vice-president, Mr. Geoffrey 
Marchand, assisted by Mr. Wates, a London attorney. Rep- 
resentatives of the Fourcault Patents Corporation were also 
present. 

In order to obtain an impression of the rapid extension 
of the Fourcault process, the following list is given of glass 
works where the process is used successfully. 

Belgium: Glassworks of Dampremy, 10 machines. 

Holland: First Holland Window Glass Works, at Maass- 
lins, 10 machines. 

Czechoslovakia: One tank with 6 machines at the First 
Bohemian Glass Industry Company of Bleistadt. One tank 
at the Glass Works of Hastomitz, which is being enlarged 
and which will have 8 machines. 

Fourcault machines are being installed at the following 
glass works: Pireus Glass Works (Greece), 4 machines; 
Glass Works of Andrezieux (Loire, France), 10 machines: 
Queensborough Glass Works (England), 14 machines; Asahi 
Glass Co., Amagasaki (Japan), 8 machines; Chin Wang Tao 
Glass Co. (China), 8 machines. 

The American Fourcault Machine Company will _ install 
6 tanks and 48 machines 

In Belgium, the Glass Works of Charleroi, at Montignies, 
will install 10 machines. This factory will be producing 
glass in a few months. 

There are therefore in use, or in course of construction, 
nearly 150 Fourcault machines. Each machine produces at 
an average, 25,000 square meters of finished glass (269.190 
sq. ft.) per month. The quantity of glass which will soon 
be produced by the Fourcault machines in the world will be 
3,750,000 square meters a month (40,365,000 sq. ft.), or about 
40 million square meters (400 million sq. ft.) per annum. 

This rapid growth is the more remarkable since, excepting 
the works of Dampremy and those of Czechoslovakia, these 
results have been obtained in less than two years. 
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Glass Sand on the Western Coast 


An investigation following the receipt by THe GLiass INDUSTRY 
of a request for information as to the feasibility of shipping 
silica sand from the Pacific Coast to a glass factory in Japan 
confirms the interesting fact that California glass makers are 
using sand brought from Belgium as ship’s ballast. Our cor- 
respondent writes: 


I do not believe any one has been using California or Wash- 
ington sand on the Pacific Coast, at least not recently. For about 
a year the West Coast Glass Company of Los Angeles, has been 
supplying everybody with Belgium sand. I believe most of the 
larger glass companies are getting it from the West Coast Glass 
Company, delivered in full car load lots at the plant at $5.00 
per ton. The West Coast Company has arranged-a receiving 
bin at San Pedro Harbor and the boats are glad to bring it in 
as ballast so that we get it in here at a pretty low price. 

We have good sand in California but it would have to be 
washed, and so far no one has been able to get it out so it can 
be sold at less than $14.75 per ton at factory. Water is not 
available in a good many places and railroads are a long way from 
it. The first factory to locate in Los Angeles, in 1912, bought a 
quartz mine at Banning; California, brought the rock in via 
rail and crushed it at the factory, but the cost was a little too 
high. Some started using Illinois sand, but the West Coast hit 
the right idea, stocking up and selling others. 


In the last three months a San Diego concern, the Southern 
California Marble and Development Company, has come on the 
market with some good samples of sand, which they claim 
contains 96 per cent silica, less than one-half of one per cent iron 
and varying quantities of lime, alumina, potash, etc. This sand 
has been tried out in glass tanks at Los Angeles. 

I understand San Francisco and Seattle are getting their 
sand from Belgium, which means it is laid down there for less 
than half what local or eastern sand could be 


The only California concerns producing glass sand at present 
are reported by a reliable authority to be the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Berkeley; Del Monte Properties Company, San 
Francisco; and F. H. Beeman, Los Angeles. Del Monte repre- 
sentatives state that they are large producers of sand satisfactory 
fur window glass, bottles and other ware not requiring absolutely 
clear white glass and in which small percentages of iron and 
titanium oxide and a substantial percentage of alumina will not 
be objectionable. This company has the only sand washing and 
drying plant on the coast, a large well equipped works lecated 
at Lake Majella, California. 





Foreign Glass Trade of Belgium 


An interesting comparison showing detailed figures of Belgium’s 
exports and imports of glass manufactures for two pre-war and 
three post-war years is given in Commerce Reports, April 17, 
1922. The import totals are as follows: Quantities in kilos 
(kilo = 2.2046 Ibs.) 1912, 22,891,027; 1913, 25,816,173; 1919, 
5,343,260; 1920, 11,632,868; 1921, 18,680,558. Value, in francs 
(Belgian franc at normal exchange = $0.193) 1912, 7,392,475; 
1913, 8,402,438; 1919, 5,480,711; 1920, 19,783,706; 1921, 23,222,784. 

The export totals are: Quantities (in kilos) 1912, 303,802,891 ; 
1913, 289,788,889; 1919, 77,811,757; 1920, 256,238,307; 1921, 
157,335,463; values (in francs) 1912, 100,416,764; 1913, 101,662,754; 
1919, 123,294,033; 1920, 494,072,609; 1921, 271,665,662. 

In 1921, Great Britain took the largest share of polished plate 
glass, exports to that country amounting to 6,759,173 kilos. The 
United States came next with 2,590,911 kilos, Canada took 2,760,257 
kilos, and Japan, Argentina, Italy and France all took over 
1,000,000 kilos. 

Of ordinary window glass, the United States in 1921 took nearly 
25,000,000 kilos, Great Britain over 19,300,000 kilos, Canada, 
7,272,000 kilos; China, 6,430,000 kilos; Germany, 6,240,000 kilos; 
the Netherlands, 8,738.000 kilos; British India, 4,600,000 kilos. 
Turkey, Switzerland, Japan, Denmark, Australia and Argentina, 
each took more than 2,000,000 kilos. Egypt, Hongkong, Ireland, 
Greece, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, each took over 1,000,000 kilos. 

Great Britain took more than half of Belgium’s output of 
smooth, cut and decorated tableware, her importations amounting 
to 9,768,811 kilos. France and Turkey were the next largest 
buyers of these goods, the former taking 1,275,460 kilos, and 
the latter 935,000 kilos. The balance of approximately 6,000,000 
kilos was divided among many different countries, the United 
States taking but 174,960 kilos in comparison with 661,040 kilos 
in 1913, 

These figures clearly show Belgium’s dependence upon British 
markets for the prosperity of her tableware trade. 





Glass Technology Society Attracts Many 


Members 


On December 31, 1921, the Society of Glass Technology had on 
its rol! a total of 663 members, including one honorary, 142 col- 
lective (firm), 516 ordinary, and 4 student members. During 
1921, 63 new members were elected of which 11 were residents 
of the United States. Almost everybody in Great Britain who 
is interested in the production of glassware is included in the 
membership, there being 494 registered as residents of the British 
Isles. 

One hundred and two members are registered from the United 
States, 16 from Japan, 12 from India, 10 from France, 7 from 
Sweden, 5 each from Canada and Australia, 4 from China, 3 
from South Africa, 2 from Holland and 1 each from Argentina, 
Belgium and Spain. 

The society’s balance sheet on December 3ist, 1921, showed a 
surplus of income over expenditure for the year of £84 19s. 4d. 
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The election of officers for the ensuing year was scheduled to 
take place at the annual meeting, April 26. Prof. W. E. S. 
Turner has been nominated to succeed Dr. M. W. Travers as 
president. Other nominations are W. W. Warren, as vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. C. J. Peddle, for secretary, and the following for 
ordinary members of council: H. H. Asquith, W. Butterworth, 
Jr., J. H. Davidson, F. W. Hodkin, V, H. Stott. F. G, Clark 
and W. M. Clark were renominated as general treasurer, and 
American treasurer, respectively, 





American Ceramic Year Book 


Part II of the April number of the Journal of the American 
Ceramic Society is the Year Book for 1921-1922. It is a volume 
of 234 pages describing the multifarious activities of the So- 
ciety conducted through its central organization and the 
various divisions, committees and local sections. It is a 
comprehensive description of “what the Society did during the 
years 1921-1922 to meet the requirements for co-operation 
and co-ordination in the promotion of ceramic arts and 
sciences. 





Bottle and Container Manufacturers’ Meeting 


The members of the National Bottle Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Glass Container Association as this issue goes to press 
are gathering at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
for the joint spring meeting of the two organizations. 

The program for the opening day, Thursday, April 27, includes 
a luncheon for the manufacturers of beverage crowns, a meeting 
of the Crown Cap division, G. C. A.; a business session of the 
N. B. M. A., at which the president’s address and the treasurer’s 
report and various committee reports will be presented. Trade 
conditions, statistics and charts will be discussed and the subjects 
for the coming wage conference considered. 

For Friday morning, April 28, the Glass Container Association 
has scheduled a meeting at which the address of President C, J. 
Root will be heard, also remarks by Dr. A. W. Bitting, research 
director; J. T. Hendricks, traffic director; W. H. Matson, chair- 
man, Crown Cap division, and I. T. Jennings, business director. 
At this meeting the clection of directors will take place. In the 
afternoon a golf tournament will be held. 

On Saturday. April 29, Dr. W. S. Stratton, director of the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., will deliver an address and a 
series of talks will be given under the auspices of the National 
Bottle Manufacturers’ Association by men from associations which 
represent several of the bottle and container manufacturers’ prin- 
cipal markets, as follows: R. F. Delaphen, of the Preservers 
Association; E. F. Kemp, secretary of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, and representatives of the Canners’ Association and the 
Wholesale Druggists Association. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Production of Bottles and Illuminating Glassware.—De- 
partment of Commerce figures derived from reports of the 
National Bottle Manufacturers’ Association and the Illuminat- 
ing Glassware Guild show a decrease in bottle production 
during the month of February, 1922, of 2.4 per cent from 
January production. The index number for February is 81, 
compared with 83 in January, 100 for the whole year 1921, 
and 106 for the year 1920. 

A decrease of 9.3 per cent in net orders placed for illu- 
minating glassware is recorded for February, 1921, from 
the preceding month, the index numbers for this item being 
for January, 1922, 108; December, 1921, 98; November, 137. 
Actual production of illuminating glassware in February, 
1922, was 4% per cent above January production and ship- 
ments billed in February were 19.3 per cent above December. 

Window Glass Price Variations.—Figures obtained by the 
Census Bureau in connection with an investigation into 
building material prices by the building and housing division 
of the Bureau of Standards show wide variations in the prices 
paid by contractors at numerous local distributing points 
throughout the country. The prices, as of February 1, 1922, 
are as follows: For window glass, single A, 10” x 12”, 50 sq. 
ft—Pittsburgh, $2.80; Akron $4.50; Dayton, $5.00 (a); San 
Diego, $6.20; San Jose, $5.67; San Francisco, $4.65; Tacoma, 
$7.50; Seattle, $3.55; Haverhill, $3.60; Fitchburg, $5.40; Buf- 


falo, $3.90; Baltimore, $4.50; Fairmont, $4.20; Columbia, $4.09; 
Detroit, $3.60; Flint, $6.00; Saginaw, $5.40; Waterloo, $7.00; 
Des Moines, $6.00; Little Rock, $5.00; Kansas City, $4.50; 
St. Joseph, $4.80; Shreveport, $4.50 (a); San Antonio, $5.40; 
$7.80. Prices marked (a) are for glass delivered “f, o. b. 
job.” 

Boom in Building Construction—The most remarkable 
example of uplift in industry today is the great activity in the 
building trades. The value of building permits filed in March 
at 154 cities of the United States, as collected by Bradstreet’s, 
totaled $234,288,294, against only $130,245,280 at the identical 
cities in February and $117,994,780 in March a year ago, a 
gain of 72.1 per cent over February and 98.6 per cent over 
March, 1921, itself an unusually active month. 

According to the F. W. Dodge Company the total amount 
of building contracts awarded during March in 27 North-. 
eastern states amounted to $293,636,000, an increase of 65 
per cent over February and 79 per cent over March, 1921. 
The first quarter of this year was 68 per cent ahead of the 
first quarter of last year. In New York and Northern New 
Jersey, the March total was three times greater than a 
year ago. 

A Course in Boxing and Crating.—The Forest Products 
Laboratory announces that it will give the next course in 
boxing and crating during the week May 1 to 6, provided 
the demand for the course on the part of the box making 
and box using industries is sufficient to warrant interrupting 
the regular program of investigative work. . ; 

Since the Laboratory is not provided with federal appro- 
priations for this instructional work, the courses must be 
self supporting, and their continuation therefore depends 
on the popular demand for them. A cooperative fee of $100 
is charged for each man enrolled. All requests for informa- 
tion concerning the course or for enrollment should be 
addressed to the Director, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Consumption of Gypsum by Glass Factories——The 
United States Geological Survey reports the quantities of 
gypsum produced, calcined and sold to glass factories during the 
years 1913 to 1918, inclusive, as follows: 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Quantity (short tons). 10,942 (a) 11,861 11,537 13,808 13,567 
WOME 5520s esGuuseen $21,797 (a) $26,620 $28,839 $72,558 $84,928 
Average price per ton $1.99 $2.25 $2.50 $5.25 $6.26 


(a) Included under a different classification. 

Production of Naxos Emery.—The production of Naxos 
Emery for 1921 is estimated by the Bulletin of Economique, 
of Constantinople, to be 11,268 tons, an increase of about 
200 tons over the 1920 output. Naxos emery is widely used 
for grinding metals, plate glass, lenses, etc. France took 
the largest quantity of the product exported and the United 
States came second, then Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and Spain. 

Specification for Refractories——-The Bureau of Standards in 
co-operation with the Committee on Refractories of the 
Federal Specifications Board and representatives of the Re- 
fractories Manufacturers’ Association is preparing tentative 
specifications of refractories for submission to various author- 
ities for criticism and suggestions. After thoroughly threshing 
out the subject final specifications will be decided upon and 
recommended for adoption. 

New York State Encourages House Building.—Seven hous- 
ing bills submitted to the legislature by the Lockwood Com- 
mittee have been passed and signed by Governor Miller. 
One of them by removing certain restrictions previously 
existing authorizes the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany to invest $100,000,000 in apartment houses. The com- 
pany is proceeding immediately with the erection of the 
first group of buildings, to house about 1,500 families. 

Casts Ten-Ton Speculum.—A dispatch from Vancouver, 
B. C., says that a ten-ton speculum for the Frye Observatory 
of Seattle has been cast here by T. S. H. Shearman, astrono- 
mer. This is said to be the largest telescope glass in the 
world. 

Charles H. Frye, a wealthy packer of Seattle, let the con- 
tract to Shearman last year, when no casting plant would 
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undertake the job. Mr. Shearman claims to have perfected a 
special annealing process which will enable him to cast a 
glass any size. 

The sands used in the manufacture of this speculum, which 
is valued at $360,000, came from five countries. The new Frye 
telescope will have a focal length of fifty feet. 


Patents Infringed—Judgment was given on April 5, by 
Federal Judge W. H. S. Thompson, at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of the Window Glass Machine Company and the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company. in their suit for infringement 
of twelve patents against the New Bethlehem Window Glass 
Company. The court directed the plaintiffs to recover the 
gains and profits accrued from the use of the patented in- 
ventions, and also damages. 

The Relative Cost of Bottle Production, taking the index 
number 100 to represent the cost in 1919, is reported by the 
Department of Commerce as follows: 1920 average, 104; 
1921 average, 69; January, 1921, 100; January, 1922, 83; 
February, 1921, 87; February, 1922, 81. Maximum since end 
of 1919, 124; minimum 48. 

Employment in the British glass trades was bad in February, 
worse than in January. The number of working people employed 
was 15 per cent less than in February, 1921, and the total wages 
paid was 35 per cent less. 

The Average Weekly Earnings of Glassworkers in New 
York State as reported by the state’s Industrial Commissioner 
were as follows: 1914, $14.24; 1915, $15.61; 1917, $20.84; 
1920, $31.80; 1921, $26.46. . 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents, said to 
have the largest aggregate purchasing power in the world 
will assemble this year for their seventh annual convention 
and exhibition at Rochester, N. Y., May 15 to 20. 











Verified News of Trade Activities 





The publication office of THe Grass INpUstry has been 
moved from 19 Liberty street to Hudson Terminal Buildings, 
50 Church street, New York. 

The National Bottle Manufacturers Association’s business 
office has been moved from 120 Broadway, to 19 W. 44th 
street, New York. 

Werbelovsky Brothers, Inc., 1160 Flushing avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturers of and dealers in mirrors and glass 
products, have increased their capital stock frem $200,000 to 
$300,000. 

A glass melting furnace burst at the No. 1 plant of Ball 
Bros., Muncie, Ind., on April 10th and poured about 225 
tons of molten glass into the furnace pit. The principal 
damage was to furnace and machinery. 

The Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louisville, Ky., dealers in 
glass products, has increased its authorized common capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, to take care of increased 
business needs. 

The office and manufacturing plant of the Portable Ma- 
chinery Company, makers of the Scoop conveyor described 
in the April issue, are located at Passaic, N. J., not Paterson, 
as mentioned in the article. 

The Wiederholdt Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
engineers, contractors and builders of the well known Wieder- 
holdt type of reinforced tile concrete chimneys, have opened an 
office at 30 Church street, New York. 

The Florida Glass and Novelty Works, 218 Riverside 
avenue, Jacksonville, Fla., manufacturers of mirrors, bevelers, 
etc., has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, by C. E. 
Harris, Charles A. Powers and Harry W. Herwig. 


Edward Hill’s Son & Company, sole agent for the Michi- 
gan Alkali Company, manufacturers of the well known brand 
of Wyandotte soda ash, Wyandotte, Mich., have moved their 
office from 64 Wall street, to 21 East 40th street, New York. 

The Atlas Bulb Company, 289 Valley Road, West Orange, 
N. J., successors to the Tappan Brozyna Glass Works, has 
filed notice of organization to manufacture glass bulbs and 
other glass products. The company is headed by M. D. Grove 
and Joseph A. Dorrity. 


The Eagle Manufacturing Company, Wellsburg, W. Va., 
manufacturers of druggists’ and electrical glassware, etc., has 
awarded a contract to the Truscon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the erection of three one-story buildings, the main 
structure to be 50 by 100 feet. 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, manufacturers of fibre 
containers, Sandusky, O., have resumed operations in their mill 
department at their Muncie, Ind., plant after having been closed 
for about a year. The company report that they have received 
orders that will enable them to ‘operate this department con- 
tinuously for the next four or five months. 

The Three Rivers Glass Company, Three Rivers, Tex., 
recently organized, is erecting a building 48 by 190 feet, 
which when completed will have a production of 100 gross 
of bottles per day. Automatic glass-blowing machinery and 
other equipment will be installed. ‘ Officers of the company 
are: James Kapp, president; A. H. Morton, vice-president; 
Charles R. Tips, secretary-treasurer, and H. L. Warrick, 
manager. 

The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company is making ex- 
tensions and improvements to its plant at Kanawha City, 
including an addition to its present power house of sufficient 
size to take care of two 625 hp. C. & G. Cooper engines. 
Only one engine is to be installed at the present time. An 
addition 40 by 80 feet, which will serve as a clay room is 
also to be made. The total cost of the improvements will 
be approximately $200,000. 


The Palmer-Skomp Paint & Glass Company, 123 S. Pitts- 
burgh street, Connellsville, Pa., who are engaged in the retail 
and wholesale handling of paints, glass and building materials 
and in the manufacture of paint products, have applied for a 
Pennsylvania charter which they expect will be issued shortly. 
The business was started in 1920 as a partnership. Irl J. 
Palmer, H. K. Watson and Audrey R. Skomp are named as 
incorporators. The capital is $15,000. 

The Pittsburgh Cut Glass Company, manufacturers of 
illuminating glassware, formerly located in the Phipps Power 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa., have moved their plant to Beaver, 
Pa., where they acquired an old carriage factory which has 
been remodeled and machinery installed for the manufacture 
of their product. The officers of the company are: Henry 
Scott, president; Archie Renwick, secretary and treasurer, 
and Charles H. Gordon, general manager. 

Tank Breaks at Binghamton Works.—A break in the 
bottom of one of the melting furnaces at the plant of the 
Binghamton Glass Works, Binghamton, N. Y., on April 11, 
allowed about 90 tons of molten glass to flow into the pit 
below and resulted in considerable damage and loss. Prompt 
action by the city fire department saved the building from 
destruction. Due to its expanding business the company has 
increased its capital from $60,000 to $150,000. 

The Scott-Warman Glass Company, East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
states that its new plant, which will replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire, will be erected by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa. The new building will be one story, 
100 by 220 feet and of steel construction. Modern equipment 
for the manufacture of prescription glassware, sodas, etc., 
will be installed, as well as a modern ventilating system 
which will enable the factory to operate through the summer 
season. It is expected that the plant will be ready for opera- 
tion about the first of July. 

The Central Glass Company, maker of Chippendale glass- 
ware, Wheeling, W. Va., is raising its factory building and 
moving it 25 feet from its present location. This has been 
made necessary, owing to a continuous cinder fire which 
has been burning under the building since it was built in 
1911, and which recently has been found to be spreading. 
Improvements are being made to the factory which will cost 
approximately $150,000, including $50,000 for raising the build- 
ing. The company states that it has increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $600,000 not to $1,100,000 as reported 
in the newspapers. 

The Sager Jar Company, 202 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has acquired the large plant of the Pennsylvania Stave Com- 
pany, at Betula, Pa., and will use it for the manufacture 
of the Sager vacuum jar in flint glass. Improvements have 
already been made in the plant consisting of a power plant 
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of four 150 horsepower boilers, a complete electric plant, 
a 90-ton continuous tank and four sixty-foot lehrs. Semi- 
automatic machines will be used. L. L. Sager, president, 
states that as soon as the organization is completed and pend- 
ing financial arrangements settled, the factory will be finished 
and operations begun. 





Personals 


H. L. Dixon, president of the H. L. Dixon Company, pro- 
viders of “everything for the glasshouse,” Pittsburgh, Pa., 
planned to leave on April 20, for a trip south that will take him 
as far as Panama and the West Indies. Mr. Dixon expects to 
return the latter part of May. 

J. W. Bugher, has been appointed factory manager of the 
West Virginia Glass Manufacturing Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., a subsidiary of the Schram Glass Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Bugher recently retired as 
factory manager of the Jeannette Glass Company, Jeannette, 
Pa. 

E. E. Kimble, president of the Kimble Glass Company 
Vineland, N. J., and A. H. Otis, general sales manager of 
the company, sailed for Europe on the Aquitania on April 
11 to investigate manufacturing conditions on the continent. 
They expect to remain abroad eight or ten weeks. 


Deaths 


Dr. William N. Best, inventor of oil-burning devices and 
president and consulting engineer of the W. N. Best Furnace 
Burner Corporation, New York, died recently in the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Hospital at the age of 61 years. 

Frank G. Bryce, president Bryce Bros., Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
manufacturers of tumblers, stem ware, etc., died suddenly 
at his home at Greensburg, Pa., on April 13, after an attack 
of indigestion. Mr. Bryce, who was 64 years of age, was 
born in Pittsburgh, the son of James Bryce, a pioneer glass 
manufacturer who was head of Bryce Walker & Company, 
and later of Bryce Bros. Mr. Bryce was connected with the 
United States Glass Company for a number of years, but 
left in 1910 to go with the Bryce Bros. company, as treasurer 
but later, at the death of his brother Andrew, became presi- 
dent. He is survived by a widow and two brothers, F. A. 
Bryce, of Elizabeth, Pa.. and M. G. Bryce, president, United 
States Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Inquiries Received 


For further information address THe Gtass Inpustry, 50 
Church street, New York. 

62. I am interested in having manufactured a 
specialty consisting of part glass and part porcelain. 

63. Where can we obtain gauge glass tubing with red 
reflex line? 

64. Where can we obtain fairly large quantities of tubing 
for use in radio apparatus? 

65. We want the names of manufacturers of automobile 
lenses, which would be required in quantities of about 5,000. 

66. (From Argentina): “What would be the cost of a 
Siemens glass furnace modified for the combustion of crude 
oil? The furnace should have a capacity of 30,000 bottles 
per 24 hours, each bottle of about 700 grams [0.739 quarts] 
capacity. It should be equipped with compressed air and 
have bottle machinery of the system Boucher de Conac. The 
price should be for material delivered at the port of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. As for refractory material and other ma- 
chinery and supplies needed, they are obtainable locally.” 

67.—Where can I have made a few hundred curved discs 
about 8 inches in diameter, half to be of opalescent glass and 
the other half clear? 

68—Please put us in touch with producers of fine silica 
sand, about 200 mesh, located in the New England states. 

69—We are continually in the market for sma!l polished 
plates for stock mirrors, sizes from 12” x 12” to 24” x 24”, 
in lots of 1,000 and more. 

70—Please give us the name of the manufacturer of an 
American made molding machine for the manufacture of 
optical glass, which gives the glass its convex or concave 
form, thus advancing by so much the manufacture of the lenses. 


small 





71—We want to get in touch with manufacturers of red glass 
for use in automobile “stop signals.” — 

72. Where can we obtain glass for a new type of automobile 
wind deflector we are building, pieces to be approximately 10 
inches wide by 20 inches long, to be curved “L” shape, have edges 
beveled, and a hole for movable mirror about 3 inches in diameter 
near the top. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


For further information address the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or its nearest branch, 


1277.* A manufacturing company in India desires to pur- 
chase glass scent bottles of a capacity of from half an ounce 
upward, of an attractive appearance but not an expensive type. 
Sample bottles are requested. Quotations should be given 


c. i. f. Indian port. Terms: Sight draft with documents. 
References. 
1393.* A mercantile firm in England desires to secure an 


agency on a commission basis for the sale of bottles, jars, 
and general glassware for packing purposes, suitable for 
pharmaceutical and perfumery trades; also scientific glassware, 
and tubes and bottles for milk, beer, wine, etc., and jars 
for preserves. Quotations should be given c. i. f. British 
port. Reference. 


1398.* <A firm in Italy dealing in toilet articles and fancy 
goods desires to secure an agency for the sale of good quality 
vacuum bottles. References. 


Additional inquiries have been received by the Bureau as 
follows: From Spain, No. 1,529, bottles and stoppers; No. 1,476, 
glassware, plain and blown; from Switzerland, No. 1,487, optical 
goods; from Australia, No. 1,519, optical goods; from Germany, 
No. 1,429, glassware; from India, No. 1,431, machinery for mak- 
ing all kinds of glassware. 








Stock Quotations 
(Reported by Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange—April 25, 1922 


Bid Asked Last 
American Window Glass Machine common 84 843%, «85 


American Window Glass preferred....... 8&9 90 89% 
American Window Glass preferred....... ‘ 104 102 
Pits Pinte Gil8s ..o.k 6 evi tccce sce 154 156 155 
ty RO Na es Fo we vei ola bese 52% 53 521% 


There is a strong and active market on all Pittsburgh glass 
stocks, with Pittsburgh Plate Glass leading the list. The H. C. 
Fry Glass Company, a local concern, issued $600,000 First Mort- 
gage 6% Bonds, at 9414. 


Wheeling Stock Exchange—April 24, 1922 
Bid Asked Last 


NN Rs nee te re 148 150 150 
DTI soho oo wage Gkae ited 45s wo 86 90 100 
PN Ie i aaa ea edie ocautates 118 120 115 
I sets ce oe 100 145 145 


Situation in the glass stocks on the Wheeling Stock Exchange 
has been mixed. Imperial is weak by the failure of the board 
to act upon the current dividend. Central is issuing $100,000 of 
new stock, making a total of $600,000. It is being offered to 
stockholders at par. Fostoria is strong with little stock offered 
tor sale. Hazel-Atlas is very strong. Unofficial reports put 
March sales at $1,480,000. Estimated earnings for 1922 are 25% 
on capital although late frosts may have quieting effect upon 
fruit jars. 


Toledo Stock Exchange—April 25, 1922 
Bid Asked Last 


Owens Bottle Machine common......... 36% 37 3634 
Owens Bottle Machine preferred......... 101 102 101% 
Libbey Owens Sheet Glass common....... 115 125 116 
Libbey Owens Sheet Glass preferred...... 95 100 96 


Market strong and active with pronounced strength ‘in 
Bottle Machine common, 
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‘ ° ° E 25.00 
Current Prices of Glass-Making Materials S80)" i veer ica BeOS. “0894 08 


From quotations furnished by various manufacturers and dealers — (PbO) . 07% 
April 25, 1922 Hydrated (in 50 Ib. paper sacks) 
ton 10.50 
Carlots _ Less Carlots Burnt, ground, in bulk 
Aluminum hydrate » 05) 06 Burnt, ground. in paper sacks.ton 9.25 
Aluminum oxide ’ ai os Burnt, ground, in 280 lb. bbls. 
Antimony oxide : .08 08 per bbl. 
Arsenic trioxide (dense Manganese (85% MnO.) 
white, 99% ) ; 07-07% Nickelic Oxide (NiO) black.. 
Barium carbonate 65.00 70.00 Nickelous Oxide- (NiO) green. “Ib. 
Barium hydrate ' - Potassium carbonate— 
Bone ash ; 05% 06% Calcined 90% i 07 
Borax ‘ 084 05% .0514-.06 Hydrated 90% . 
Borax, fused, any mesh lb. Jl .20 Potassium nitrate ; ; 07% 
Boric ‘acid, fused -lb. 38 ao Powdered blue ...... ‘ 24 -.26 
Cadmium Sulphide, red : 1.60 Powdered blue (std. 38 
Cadmium Sulphide, orange ‘ : Salt cake, glassmakers, f. o. : 
Cadmium Sulphide, yellow ....1b. ; works ; 0114-02 Ib. 
Cobalt oxide in bbls. per Ib. ' Selenium lb. 1.95-2.25 
Cobalt oxide i . tins, Ib. ; Soda ash, 58% dense, 48% ‘basis 


Copper oxide, red Ib. ; . Bulk, 100 Ib. 221%4-1.27% 1.32%4-1.37% 
Copper oxide, black " Ze ; Bulk, on contract 171 4 


Copper oxide, black, prep’ed, ...Ib. ; Sodium nitrate, refined 
Cryolite Sodium selenite 





Feldspar, 100 mesh 15.00 Sulphur (flowers) 
Fluorspar, powdered white, Sulphur (flour, heavy) " 
ton 35.00 Uranium oxide—100 Ib. lots..... Ib. 

APRA EA PIO)” ton 33.00 , Zine oxide (ZnO) 








February Summary of Foreign Commerce in Glass 


Corrected to March 24, 1922 
IMPORTS 





— -————February i >  -y Months Ending February- — 
1921 192 1922 


Quantity Value Quantity f Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Glass and glassware 


Sottles, vials, cz een ete., plain, empty or 
filled Ibs. dut. 318,289 $18,244 312,: ; 5,097,971 $264,357 6,059,691 $244,720 
Bottles, decanters, and other glassware, cut or or- 
namentec q 90,784 1,048,165 
Optical instruments, including lenses and_ spec- 
45,742 59,625 J 671,950 
Sheet and plate glass— 
Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, 
unpolished Ibs. dut. 101,691 5,004,227 243,578 :991,447 559,543 29,025,279 1,441,496 
Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvered.sq. ft. dut. 193,076 513,849 235,376 2,685,146 2,425,734 2,688,078 1,445,660 
Plates or disks, rough-cut, for optical purposes, 
] free 31,42 87,166 2 10,421 7 5 714,249 144,918 183,193 


All other. . 155,847 177,382 1,868,231 1,648,349 





Potal IReAne he Khe es BORER Seba ens $692,550 $865,726 7 505 $6,683,533 





EXPORTS 


Glass and glass preducts (total) $2,337,143 20,875,659 5,719,145 


Plate and window glass— 
Window glass, commen, boxes (50 sq. ft. 92,199 329,424 2,321,876 : 80,642 





E ed to— 


141,727 918,905 
264,278 
235,977 
140,020 


Uruguay 
China 

Japan 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Other countries 40, 043 324, 025 











Plate glass, unsilvered, sq. f 8, 283,8: 299,142 133,115 2,452,698 1,874,888 1,413,568 
Wire glass, sq. ft 43,311 7,045 266,155 pas 
Other window and plate glass, n, e. 5. 120,962 11,797 223,038 
1,595,270 
2118,169 

75,358 


Glass containers (bottles, vials and jars) s. A 1,547,974 109,875 
Table glassware, plain Ss. 466,174 63,088 
Table and other glassware, cut or engraved.. .Ibs. 16,018 8,864 
Glassware for lighting— 
Lamp chimneys and iantern globes........ Ibs. 98,088 20,203 
Globes and shades for lighting fixtures..... Ibs. 107,352 23,883 
Lamps and cther illuminating devices, chiefly of 


2197,232 

£203,247 
65,531 26,374 2176,733 

Chemical glassware s. 50,808 15,153 

Electrical glassware, except for lighting ‘ 185,562 22,168 

Orber glassware, N. €. 8.0.0. .ccccccccssees Ibs. 1,375,904 124,402 








